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CRANES PAPERS 


The satisfaction that you enjoy in using Crane’s Fine Papers for 
business, personal, and social purposes stems from reasons that 
are readily apparent; others that are intangible. The texture, 
the clarity, the quality of the sheet you use — be it Crane's 
Bond or Crane’s Kid Finish — is something that you can see 
and feel and fully appreciate. 

But the inherent quality that gives Crane’s these distinctive 
characteristics comes from the materials from which it is made — 
cotton and linen fibres only and crystal-clear water — and the ac- 
cumulated skill and experience of making fine papers for 145 years. 

These links with the ancient craft — this use of these time- 
tested materials — give you papers made in the traditional spirit 
and the modern manner — make Crane’s watermark your guide 

to excellence in the purchase of paper. 


An insurance policy on Crane’s Paper feels and looks like the valuable document that it is. And it will keep on underwriting the assurance % 
your policyholder as long as the policy ts in force. For Crane’s Papers are made to stand handling, hard usage, and live for years and ya -— 


CRAN E’S FINE PAPERS e MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS SINCE 1801} 
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Partial list of Insurance Company 
Vari-Typer Users 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
AMERICAN UNION LIFE INS. CO. 
ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 

BURTON ABSTRACT & TITLE COMPANY 
BUSINESS MENS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN NATL. LIFE INSURANCE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOC. 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
GULF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

G.W. JONES, DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDEPENDENT LIFE & ACC. INS. CO. 
IOWA INSURANCE SERVICE BUREAU 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VA. 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INS. CO. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. OF AMERICA’ 
WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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Name Company 


Address. City & State 


Tre partial list of insurance companies which 
use the Vari-Typer Composing Machine shown on 
this page is proof of the widespread acceptance 
of Vari-Typer as a quick and economical means 
of preparing paper work. The reason these out - 
standing companies use Vari-Typer can be stated 
simply-- -SAVINGS. 

They use this remarkable composing machine 
with its more than 600 different styles and 
sizes of changeable types to prepare master 
copy for rate books, agents’ manuals, charts, 
statements, forms, instructions, endorsements, 
etc. This master copy -- set up on Vari-Typer 
in a variety of types---looks like type-set 
printing, yet costs far less. They use Vari- 
Typer in conjunction with their duplicating 
or offset printing equipment. Savings effected 
range from 50% to 80%--Vari-Typer usually saves 
its cost in ayear, sometimes on a single job. 





Free Booklet 
As a start toward cutting paper 
work costs in your company, send 
for your copy of a new, 16-page, 
interesting and informative 
booklet--Vari-Typer--A New Tool 
for Business. 














end me new booklet -- Vari-Typer, a New Tool for Business. 










































































It helps ae LIFE SALES 
me m 
' ie y ' LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMEN 
get away! job better: ASSOCIATION 
New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revival 
Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as 
Whole. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1946 
over 
Month 1944 1945 1946 1945 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
Jan. $1,100,485 $1,055,230 $1,350,915 28% 
Feb. 1,038,637 1,005,292 1,516,833 42 
Mar. 1,152,332 — 1,292'337 
Apr. 1,083,049 = 1,228,452 
May 1,163,371 1,267,474 
june 1,215,401 1,216,204 
July ... 1,039,268 —1/127°506 
ae 1,090,399 1,035,767 
Sept. ... 967,026 1,001,268 
Oct. ... 1,113,376 1,221'831 
Nov. ... 1,127,777 ~—-:1,179,294 
Dec. 1,227,128 1,449,014 
Year ... $13,318,849 $14,139,729 $2,867,748 35% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
Jan. $635,474 $740,046 $1,025,488 39% 
PO an 682,296 736,437 = 1,121,343 52 
Mar. ... 753,498 872.164 
Apr. 676,653 843,681 
May 717,341 870,387 
June 771,832 821,029 
You need more relaxation? But you can’t get away? july. ... 696,046 782,415 
You can, if you will manage time to better advantage. sag: Re 636518 eae 0G 
That is what the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is 7 ae 724,840 864,251 
= : i Nov. ... 726,452 804,507 
for. It helps you accomplish more in Jess time. a f 40329 941°104 
Your secretary likes the idea. When you dictate to Year ... $8,462,984 $9,760,015 $2,146,831 45% 
the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER, you save hours ‘ TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
of her time. She can spend this time on important po. — $234,662 $275.6 a7 17% 
work that makes her more valuable to you. That’s 0 294°488 302.754 ed 
good for her, too. Apr. 266,572 280,857 
May 290,543 284,780 
* * ** June 270,719 258,971 
July 248,444 235,258 
You’d be amazed at the many unsuspected ways in which Aug. 261,628 224,762 
the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER can streamline your 4 eee ym 
day, speed work off your desk, eliminate delays. (It can ~ tc 274,134 250,253 
even record your phone talks and interviews). Get the Dec. 233,110 263,151 
whole interesting story, without obligation. Just call ; — — —— 
Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Year ... $3,203,547 $3,084,774 $582,721 18% 
Dept. W4, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto CONTRACTS 
1, Ont.) Jan. $212,112 $80,522 $49,780 -38% 
‘ 2 Feb. 75,007 70,211 88,416 26 
Mar. 104,346 117,419 
Apr. 140,424 103,914 
E D | S O N May 155,487 112,307 
June 172,850 136,264 
yay... 94,778 109,833 
Aug. ... 127,066 71,016 
| ee 81,388 95,179 
Co a 107,980 88,981 
J | Nov. 127,191 64,534 
d a p oO n e Dec. ... 253,689  244;760 
| Year ... $1,652,318 $1,294,940 $138,196 8% 
- SPE * d as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y.. 
Best's eee ee XECUTIVE AND CENERAL OFFICES” = Ph nay of March - 1879. “Qaeetelion Rates: $4.00 Per 
Insurance News = sést BUILDING. 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. Year in the United States Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT ASS'N. 


EN Geographical Sales 
HE volume figures included in 
‘ival this Survey represent estimated 
Qs @total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all compa- 
nies operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 79 companies repre- 
senting 85% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 
Total Ordinary Sales by States 
FEBRUARY 1946 
Sales Comparative Ratios 
Volume 746/45 °46/41-45 
in $1000 Total Co. Total Co. 
1 ee $8,353 150% 163% 
ee 3,677 141 210 
ee 5,976 139 171 
| ere 76,383 138 174 
MO: .cackcke 11,601 154 213 
ir 17,911 142 147 
rer er 3,269 192 191 
Bet GC. dons 9,507 159 177 
PR. is:5 oaipiehe 15,316 147 210 
ee 16,885 139 190 
ere 2,835 114 167 
- See 81,717 144 171 
re 30,614 160 203 
ee 17,946 142 157 
CME: cc aaces 14,233 142 180 
OM.” aaigieteatets 13,669 185 204 
MBE an. aaltate 11,025 152 192 
Beis weenie 5,099 153 171 
MES tai pceccate 16,283 146 170 
Me aed 45,380 156 183 
ere 42,645 144 165 
RIM. onkseid 20,674 149 171 
eer 5,336 132 168 
BOs: ane recm capa 29,984 148 168 
font. ...... 3,062 145 178 
See 11,365 125 168 
lev. ....... 1,076 139 176 
Se 4618 185 169 
Eh - x aresie 52,937. 176 201 
S 2,737 —- 161 219 
Ss a 171,066 154 183 
Vy to 17,416 146 190 
BD. savicds 3,230 120 193 
ee 69,479 170 189 
kla. 2... 00. 13,563 151 179 
ere 9,599 140 188 
Me hosreseilcnigs 87,750 166 179 
Seer 8,079 162 190 
\ See 7,301 146 172 
[es 3,409 125 172 
ae 14,284 147 176 
PROS. sa0as 56,306 167 207 
a. 5,663 138 179 
vhs sip sashes 2,486 139 163 
Re Sinai 17,641 160 194 
WS dois 17,422 137 172 
es Va. sca 9,594 148 185 
any, N.Y. Wisc. ...... 23,434 39135 168 
ear. ....... 1,508 138 161 











. S. Total. .$1,121,343 152% 181% 








That’s the short story of a postage meter... which 
makes mailing easy, efficient, fast, effort-saving . . . holds 
any amount of postage, always available in the right 
amounts... protects postage from damage, loss or 
theft... does its own accounting! And Metered Mail need 
not wait in the postoffice for postmarking or canceling, 
gets on its way sooner. Provides postage for parcel 
post as well as letter mail in thousands of modern offices! 
There’s a model for every size office. The nearest 
PB office can give you the details. Or write 
direct for an illustrated booklet. 





PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2901 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 





Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
















“It’s a concentrated course . . . but those instructors 


(actual successful producers) know how to teach so 
that you learn — and remember, And it’s complete — from 
an intense study of the various policy forms, through 
practical, tested selling methods, down to a basic knowledge 


ad k H ee 


of life insurance as applied to n 





1 “One day the boss called me in — said, ‘Duncan, it 
seems to me you're not writing the volume a man of 





your ability should. | suggest you sign up for /€tna’s 
Home Office Life Insurance School . . . you'll be surprised 
how that short course will boost your earning power.’ 
I took his advice.” 








% 
= 


5 the day | hung that Etna diploma on the wall 


of my office, I've been able to increase my income, 
and a lot more than | expected. | had confidence because 
i knew exactly what to do, when to do it, and how to do 
it. Without question, those were the most profitable five 
weeks | ever spent.” 


A recent check of graduates of this school showed that among those who were still in active sales work 
with 4tna, nearly 50% were up among A2tna’s top producers. To keep classes small, the course is 
limited . . . so it is advisable to apply as far in advance as possible. It is open to all A:tna salesmen and 
other able men who want to make a career in life insurance. Any Aitna Life General Agent will be 


glad to give you complete information. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER — EARNING POWER 


AETNA Home Office LIFE INSURANCE SCHOO 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Affiliated Companies: 
TNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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tina's #*** This is annual statement time. Here in this com- 
prised § Pally we probably have more annual statements of insur- 
swer’ § ance companies than will be found in any other one place 


in the country. In the life field alone the number ap- 
proaches 400; in the fire field 650 and in the casualty 
and miscellaneous nearly 500. Fortunately for our an- 
alytical purposes most of the annual statements are 
complete and accurately prepared. It has been our ob- 
servation over the years that annual statements to a 
certain extent reflect companies—a poorly prepared 
statement reflecting an inetficiently run company and 
vice versa. 

Life insurance is, has been, and will continue to be, 
a semi-public business. As a semi-public organiza- 
tion a company is subject to public scrutiny. If it is a 
first-class organization, it naturally welcomes the re- 
sulting favorable publicity. On the other hand, if its 
financial health is below par, it may follow one of two 
courses: it can take ‘the necessary corrective measures 
or continue on its way with second rate results until 
a change is forced upon it. The most progressive com- 
panies in the business. recognized these facts officially 
some years ago and through their various associations 














he wall fhave done much good. 
income,| in the life field, our analyses are based on averages 
because}! the business—in short, a more stringent yardstick 
w to doftian “ability to pay.” Equally important to bear in 
mind is that “averages of the business” change. This, 
ible five) + some extent, explains why, although a company may 
have an excellent year, its relative position in our anal- 
ysis does not change. During the past few years a com- 
k pany found it necessary to have very good results in 
order to hold its relative position ; to better this position 
1S considerably above average results were necessary and 
d if it didn’t fall in either of these classifications, it us- 
* ually dropped down. After “averages of the busi- 


ness’’ have been established, we measure each company 
against such averages and use a system of debits and/or 
credits to indicate how the individual company measures 
up. These items are of course inter-related in view of 
the fact that it is possible to treat the same item in 
different ways when preparing the annual statement. 
Another very important factor is that certain companies, 
like individuals, have their idiosyncrasies. Only time 
and experience acquaint the analyzer with these unique 
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characteristics. There are also different types of com- 
panies making up the life business and it is necessary 
to make adjustments so that all will be analyzed on the 
# same basis. For example, par and non-par ; 
and ordinary; those writing accident and health and 
those writing group. 


1946 


APRIL, 


industrial 


As an interesting sidelight on the ramifications of the 


items analyzed and the various weightings, we mention 


here an inquiry recently received from one of our sub- 
scribers who inquired as to the relative importance of 
net cost to the policyholders in our over-all analysis. 
The best way to answer this specific request is to dis- 
cuss very briefly the actual weightings that are in- 
volved in our analytical system as to net cost. In our 
analysis there are, as stated, some 16 separate items in 
the ordinary review that are carefully checked and in 
certain companies there are several special ones. Limit- 
ing our remarks to the 16 regular items, there are debits 
and/or credits applicable in each situation, depending 
upon the conditions found under that individual anal- 
ysis. The sum total of these debits and/or credits is 
then plotted on a chart and the comments concerning 
condition of the company, etc., are automatically taken 
from that chart. In this manner there is no possibility 
that one company would be treated differently than the 
next one if all conditions are alike. In the latter case the 
comments are identical throughout the report. 

Net cost is only one of the many items reviewed and 
it receives a very nominal weighting in the total. For 
instance, in the total analysis there are companies that 
receive as many as 6 net credits from us, and, on the 
other end of the scale, there are companies that re- 
ceive in excess of 30 debits. Limiting our discussion 
to the range, 6 credits—30 debits, we have a variation 
of 36 points. The maximum debits that any company 
can receive on net cost is 3, whereas there are no 
positive credits—the credit is received in the absence of 
debits. If we assume a company with one debit on 
net cost, that weighting is therefore only 1/36th of 
the total and if said company received 3 debits on net 
cost weighting would be 1/12th of the total. Obviously, 
the proportions will vary for individual companies, de- 
pending on the total debits and/or credits they receive. 
From these statistics it is clear that, in our opinion, the 
matter of net cost is relatively unimportant. We con- 
sider the financial aspect to be far more important than 
dollars and cents on net cost. As of this date it would 
appear to us that company managements who are en- 
gaged in building up surplus for possible reaction from 
the present good times are conservative. Instead of 
stressing low net cost they are placing their companies 
in a position to adequately face financial and economic 
reverses. A few dollars annual difference in net cost 
is insignificant when compared with an impregnable 
financial position. 
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% Gross premium income exceeded any previous year, being over $33,000,000. This was 
gain of over a million dollars in comparison with 1944. 


New insurance paid for totaled $52,319,000, increasing the insurance in force 
p g 


$31,542,000, giving a total insurance in force of over $814,000,000. 
% Assets increased $28,698,000 to a total of $386,044,000. This is a larger gain than in aml 


previous year. 
% Only 1.6% of all insurance in force at the beginning of the year went off the books fi 
any reason except death or maturity. This is the best record of persistency in the history of t 


company. 
% It is significant at this time to observe the manner in which the Phoenix Mutual hg 
come through the four trying years of war. Assets have grown from $287,000,000 to ov4 
$386,000,000; insurance in force from $711,000,000 to over $814,000,000; and gross premiui 
income from $28,000,000 to over $33,000,000. The ratio of insurance lapsed during the year { 
insurance in force at the beginning of the year declined from 3.3% in 1941 to 1.6% in 1945. 

















Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Com} ' 
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The Insurance Exchange 
Building, because of its impos- 
ing architecture, its standards 
of service and the uniformly 
high character of its insurance 
tenants, is nationally known 
as the Middle West’s most dis- 


tinguished insurance address. 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building is 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


Inquiries regarding office space 
presently available, or which 
may be available at a later date, 
are invited from well estab- 
lished and responsible firms in 
insurance and allied lines seek- 
ing a desirable, convenient and 


strategic Chicago location. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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Norman Barnes & Company 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Jil. State 0562-3 
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“He could help me a lot—try to get vid of him?’ 


If you sell life insurance you're familiar with all the turn 
downs: “Ask him to come in later in the week;” “Tell him 
I’m tied up;” “Tell him I'll call him on the telephone.” 


And so sometimes you wonder: “How hard should I 
try to see a prospect; does a prospect resent persistence; 
does he appreciate what I’m trying to do for him?” 


At the John Hancock we have some answers to these 
questions. Recently we asked an outside organization 
to interview life insurance buyers and prospective 
buyers on the general subject of life insurance. Among 
other things we found a high degree of commendation 
for the helpfulness of the life insurance agent, a general 
expression of confidence in the soundness of his advice, 








and few complaints of too much persistence. 


This is one of many reasons why at the John Hancot 
we think there’s a great future for life insurance agen 
why we devote a great deal of time and thought to h¢ 
them avoid turn downs without annoying the prosp4 
who really needs life insurance. 
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Kaliya 0 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massacnusetts 


Eighty-three 
years of growth. 


Insurance in force 
December 31, 1945 
$7,256,618,763 


GUY W. COX 
Chairman of the Board 


PAUL F. CLARK 
President 
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THE PURDUE PLAN 


by RAYMOND C. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Vice President, 
New York Life Insurance Company 


later in New York City a new idea for a college 

training course was conceived, and later, on Novem- 
ber 12, 1945, in Lafayette, Indiana the new child was 
born. It is the Life Insurance Marketing Course now 
known as the Purdue Plan, a job training course for 
agents covering a period of a year and combining study 
in the classroom and actual practice in the field. 


| AST summer in committee meetings in Indiana and 


Last in 1919 


To find a training program at all comparable with 
the Purdue Course you have to go back to the year 
1919 in Pittsburgh when the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology offered to agents the opportunity to enroll in a 
ten weeks’ course in its School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship. During the existence of this school some ten 
or twelve classes were graduated, and today many of 
the leading agents, managers and general agents, and 
company officials attribute much of their success to the 
training received in this school. Such distinguished 
men as Griffin M. Lovelace, Dr. Edward K. Strong, 
the late Prof. Charles J. Rockwell, John A. Stevenson, 
Frank Jones, and Edward A. Woods were on the fac- 
ulty or lectured in this school. 

Unfortunately for our business, this school and the 
school at New York University continued for only a 
few years. Since then we have not had anything to 
take their place. In recent years many excellent courses 
on life insurance have been introduced in the business 
administration schools of a number of universities, 
such as the course at the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, but they are regular academic 
courses leading to a degree and are designed largely for 
regular students of college age, 


Sales Training Course 


The Purdue Plan is something completely different. 
There are no educational requirements for entrance. 
It is a practical sales training course for agents already 
inducted into the business. It alternates classroom in- 
struction with supervised experience in the field similar 
to the plan at Antioch College in Ohio. 
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While I believe that this is the first time this system 
has been used by any college or university in training 
life insurance salesmen, it is by no means a new idea in 
the educational world. It might even be said that there 
is a well-established trend in many colleges and univer- 
sities in America towards courses combining classroom 
education and actual experience. A number of colleges 
and universities are either engaged in or experimenting 
in this field. Perhaps the most prominent is Antioch 
College, but courses have been introduced also at the 
University of Cincinnati, University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Montana School of Mines and many 
others. ° 

In support of this modern theory of education and 
training, Dr. Algo D. Henderson, the youthful presi- 
dent of Antioch College, made these points in a recent 
talk : 

“Thinking of education in the largest sense of fitting 
men for life, in the past decades the education of a man 
included both the schooling he acquired and the train- 
ing he received in his trade or profession. Without ever 
consciously intending to do so, the United States has 
largely discarded one of her most potent methods of 
educating—teaching through experience. The appren- 
ticeship system of learning has been nearly abandoned 
—the trade unions do not want apprentices. The great 
decline in apprenticeship training was not offset by any 
comparable training in school or elsewhere.” 


“Thought Meets Action" 


“Students at Antioch,” Dr. Henderson continues, 
“work on actual jobs in periods which alternate with 
those for study. The pre-medic working in the hospital, 
the art student in the museum, the political science major 
in government service, the business student in the de- 
partment store, the metallurgical student in the steel 
foundry lab, all bring to the classroom experience from 
practical life to be dissected and analyzed. As one stu- 
dent expressed the idea,—‘Students’ lives are no longer 
circumscribed by textbooks and curriculum but reach 
out into the world beyond, where thought meets ac- 
tion!’ ” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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CCORDING to the _ book,” 
Ai rates should have 

gone up in the 1930’s when the 
Government was spending billions 
more for leafraking and boondog- 
ling than it was collecting in taxes. 
Likewise, interest rates should have 
gone up during the war when the 
=qGovernment debt reached the great 
§ total of one-quarter of a trillion dol- 
lars. Again, “according to the 
book,” interest rates should go up, 
mow that the war is ended and fi- 
ancing returns to more normal 
hannels. There are even economists 
ho write that if interest rates do 
not go up they will have to be put 
up by the Government to prevent 
inflation. * 

Old shibboleths die hard. The 
fact that interest rates did not be- 
have according to historical theory 
during the decade before the war 
and the further fact that interest 
ates did not behave in orthodox 
fashion during World War IT would 
appear to be enough to convince any 
hinking economist that there must 
ye new controlling factors which de- 
termine the level of interest rates. 
But, no! The old school-tie boys 
say: Everything which has hap- 
pened in this field in the last 12 years 
has been artificial and abnormal; 
that a correction is bound to come 
and when it does it will be all the 
more severe because it’s 12 years 
late! 
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Basis of “Low Interest Means 
Inflation" Theory 


in pre 


yer. 
7 Let us examine the basis of this 
urancdiie hard contention (and, I think 
it is fair to call it die-hard after 12 
years of conspicuous error!). Upon 
what do the distinguished econo- 
mists, who back this contention, base 
their claims? 

First, these economists continue 
to impute the same significance to 
gold that it had in, say, 1930. As 
everyone knows, the power of the 
monetary authorities to influence 
the money market was limited so 
long as our currency and credit 
were rigidly tied to gold. But, this 
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condition no longer exists! In most 
countries there is no direct relation- 
ship between the quantity of gold 
held by the central bank and the vol- 
ume of credit. Even in the United 
States, the tie-up is a flexible one. 
Thus, we have reduced our required 
gold certificate ratio, i.e., the ratio 
of gold to notes and deposits of the 
Reserve banks, from 40% to 25% 
so that $25 of gold will now support 
$100 of member bank reserve bal- 
ances at the Federal Reserve Banks 
and this $100 of reserve balance will 
support from $500 to $1,000 of 
commercial bank credit, depending 
on the reserve requirements in force. 
The amount of credit which our 20 
billion dollars of gold will legally 
and comfortably support on this 
basis is many times the foreseeable 
demands which will be made on our 
banking system. There is ample 
room here for the monetary author- 
ities to expand the credit base. 
Surely there can be no question 
whatsoever that under these condi- 
tions the money market can be con- 
trolled in a country with a modern 
central and commercial banking sys- 
tem such as ours. 

The “it cannot last” economists 
completely over-emphasize quantity 
in the equation of exchange. Now, 
quantity, of course, is important; 
but to assume that it is a controlling 
factor is wrong. When the quantity 
of money and credit is greater than 
the people want, they simply slow 
down the turnover—velocitv drops 
as it did during the war. On the 
other hand, when the quantity is 
less than people want, they increase 


by RAYMOND RODGERS 
Professor of Banking, New York 
University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance 


the quantity by borrowing and, at 
the same time, they increase the 
velocity by working the existing 
quantity harder. Thus, the annual 
turnover of demand deposits in 100 
leading cities, other than New York, 
is currently around 15 in contrast 
with a turnover of some 70 times a 
year in 1929. 


Freedom of Choice 


To assume that a large quantity 
of purchasing power will inevitably 
and inexorably lead to wild infla- 
tion is to rely on mechanistic and 
behavioristic principles which are not 
realistic. Man is neither a machine 
nor an animal. In America, at least, 
he still has freedom of choice in re- 
spect to spending. And, he can al- 
ways decide to “sit out the dance,” 
just as he did the dollar devaluation 
fiasco of 1934. Mathematically, 
prices had to go up at that time, 
the theorists said, because the gold 
content of the dollar was lowered; 
but it didn’t work out “according to 
plan.” There are many, many in- 
fluences on prices which are more 
important than quantity. 

One of the most powerful of these 
influences is “psychology.” In this 
connection, in passing, it is interest- 
ing to note that the economist who 
seems to have the greatest fear of 
the present quantity of bank credit, 
rade his reputation some 30 years 
ago by his brilliant attacks on the 
quantity theory of money and all it 
stands for. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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United States Government Bonds .................00000- $179,827,200.00 : and ni 
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POPMINMIORRENG, 255. 6 56 does asicn ca danecssabadecesienc 24,095,938.00 t/d a 
Mortgage Loons............ bn seeacas Cie awk eines kemelin 57,971,934.70 Con 
EG. <con wa ek ak Saaelae sake teeema tinea 8,981,831.03 
Real Estate: fully ( 
City and Home Office Property ........ ....-eeeeeee 6,077,607.74 betwes 
he ee | ar 1,465,264.14 : ¢ ~ 
Noe cece cicaa. cc adwatsiaansactvein 5,835,416.77 ol 05 
Cash on Deposit in Banks Ee AP ne or ere ee Tear ee : 2,439,1 26.97 trom 
POE EE GR TOMI. oon io b 0c stcecicdecvseccos 2,404,650.99 tion is 
Due and Deferred Premiums... ............4+. Heddines tre 2,975,829.22 . 
» i ie y TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. .............ceeeeeeeees $296,983,177.75 \wom 
HE outstanding financial strength and ———— an em 
stability revealed by this Annual Statement LIABILITIES work 
stands as a solid assurance of protection for Reserves on Outstanding Policies....... 02... . 2... eee $250,253,162.00 rk, 
Western & Southern families, whatever the Contracts for Instalment Payments under Matured Policies ae 830,709.96 mally 
future may hold in store . . . Like similar Policy Claims in Process of Settlement sec evccccccccse 396,271.76 (men? 
statements in the past, it amply justifies Death Losses Unreported (Estimated). .................24- 785,000.00 / 
the faith and confidence which millions of Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance... ..... 02.220 e0ee 1,676,787.58 able ul 
policyholders place in Western & Southern Accrued Taxes and Expenses Incurred. ...............++.  2,027,516.01 Th 
—one of the great insurance companies of Escrow Accounts and Unallocated Funds. ...............- 657,101.27 le 
America. ES ck Svan han hea Shs HES Chea RaPD OSS dS wes 246,644.10 eertair 
We solemnly pledge to continue in the future A eee e reer rr rte rece ere rr 40,1 09,985.08 vho r 
= — —_ re — a PEON os 5 <csontaswsnbaresdacncaees $296,983,177.76 tions | 
which has distinguished the company in the 
past. This management, together with < pang gpg coccce ecccccccccccce $ Pn sa ghee ig payabl 
i t 1 - BB TOTAL ASSETS... cece cece eee cere ernecs ’ ' . f . 
ied cae Cee ees aoe ee INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE....... 116,435,188.00 For we 
logical choice for safeguarding the future TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE............ 1,518,507,682.00 credit 
of those near and dear to you, 3,516,363 POLICIES IN FORCE rernec 
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published in January, 1946, contains 79 clauses and 

11 schedules. It puts into legislative form the all- 
embracing social insurance scheme first propounded in 
the Beveridge Report some three years ago, which was 
subsequently amended in the Coalition Government’s 
White Paper, and in turn is now further amended by 
the Bill. 


Under the provisions of the Bill the population of 
Great Britain over school-leaving age and under pen- 
sionable age is divided into three broad classes of in- 
sured persons, namely: (i) employed persons, that is, 
all oe gaintully occupied under a contract of serv- 
ice, (ii) self-employed persons, that is, the balance of 
gainfully occupied persons and (iii) non-employed per- 
sons, that is, all persons not in classes (i) and (ii). 
m@ Within this classification special conditions apply to a 
number of classes of the population, of which the prin- 
cipal are (@) housewives, who may elect whether or 
RManot to contribute in various circumstances, (b) mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, who are treated, with modifi- 

cations, as employed persons, and (c) self-employed 
Mand non-employed persons with incomes not exceeding 
£75 a year, who may be granted exemption. 
Contributions are payable by or in respect of all gain- 
fully occupied persons in classes (i) and (ii) who are 
between the school-leaving age and the pensionable age 
of 65 (men), 60 (women) ; thereafter, if retirement 
from work is deferred, the insured person’s contribu- 
tion is payable to an age not later than 70 (men), 65 
(women), but the employer’s contribution in respect of 
an employee continues as long as the latter remains at 
work. Contributions by persons in class (iii) are nor- 
mally payable only between the ages of 16 and 65 
(men), 60 (women). Reduced contributions are pay- 
able under age 18. 


The payment of contributions is to be excused in 
certain circumstances to students and unpaid apprentices 
vho may, nevertheless, be credited with the contribu- 
tions thus excused. In addition, contributions are not 
payable during periods of unemployment or incapacity 
for work by reason of sickness or injury, but are to be 
tredited to the contribution records of the persons con- 
rerned. Further, regulations may be made to provide 
hat contributions (up to a prescribed limit) paid in any 
tlass may be treated as the equivalent of an appropriate 
number of contributions of another class. 


Te National Insurance Bill, the text of which was 
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Actuarial Aipects of New British Bill 


Current Exchange Rates: Pound (£)—$4.02; 
=.201¢; Pence 








=.017¢. 


Comparative Statement of Main Benefit Rates 
White 
New Paper 
Proposals Proposals Present Scheme 
Weekly Rates 


BENE aAsAdsacns 26s. 24s. 18s. 
(20s. after (10s. 6d. after 6 months) 
3 years) 
Unemployment 26s. 24s. 24s. 
Retirement ....... 26s. 20s. 10s. (O.A.P.) 


The rates paid in columns 2 and 3 relate to single adults. Lower rates 
will in general be paid to married women. In column 4 the sickness and 
unemployment rates are those for a single man; there are separate rates 
for married and single women. 


Increases for Dependents None on sickness benefit. 








Wife or other adult 16s. on unemployment 
(Wife only in the case 16s. lés. benefit. 
of retirement pension) ~ on A. P. for wife over 
l 
We CE oc icccdccces 7s. 6d. 5s. None on sickness benefit. 
5s. on unemployment 
benefit 
Widow and Orphans 
Widow's Allowance 
(first 13 weeks) .... 36s. 36s. None on O.A.P. 
Widowed Mother's 
Allowance cove “SE Se. 29s. Widow’s pension of 10s. 
Widow’s Pension .... 26s. 20s. with allowance of 5s. 
Guardian’s Allowance .. 12s. 12s. for first child. 
Maternity 
Maternity Allowance 7s. 6d. (Orphan’s Pen- 
(for 13 weeks) ..... 36s. 36s. sion). 
Attendance Allowance 
(for 4 weeks) ...... 20s. 20s. None. 
Grants 
Maternity Grant ...... £4 £4 None. 
£2 (with a further £2 
if a wife is also in- 
sured). 
Death Grant (Adults) £20 £20 None. 
The Main Contribution Rates 
Employer of Self- Non- 
Employed Employed employed employed 
‘erson Person Person ‘erson 
js s. d. . i e ¢ 
Men over 18 .... 47 3 10 5 9 4 8 
Women over 18 .. ee . 2 4 10 3 8 
Boys under 18 ... 2 8 2 3 3. 4 29 
Girls under 18 ... 2 1 11 2 3 


2 9 2 
These rates exclude contributions under the industrial injuries insur- 
ance scheme, but include contributions to the new health service. 


At the end of five years the contributions payable 
shall be increased by 2d. a week in the case of both em- 
ployed persons and employers (i.e., 4d. in all), and by 
4d. a week for self-employed and non-employed per- 
sons. The extra contributions, which apply to both men 
and women, will be at half these rates for persons under 
the age of 18. 

The Exchequer’s supplementary contributions will be 
as follow: For employed persons—men, 2s. 1d.; women, 
ls. 7d. Self-employed persons—men, 1s.; women, 10d. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE—Continued 


Non-employed persons—men, 9d.; women, 7d. The sup- 
plement for juveniles will be rather more than half of 
these amounts. 


Classification of Population in 1948 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Married Other 
Men Women Women Total 
Insured persons: Employed .. 13,300 1,400 4,600 19,300 
Self-employed ............. 2,200 100 500 2,800 
Non-employed ............. 700 8,100 1,200 10,000 
Persons : akeee pension age who 
have retired from work . 1,700 1,700 2,300 5,700 
Children under 15, or 15- 16 at ; 
GRAPES ee DU C72 5,100 10,400 
2 aire re 23,200 11,300 13,700 48,200 
Estimated Expenditures 1948-1978 
(In £ millions) 
Benefits 
1948 1958 1968 1978 
Retirement pensions .. 238 301 421 501 
Widows’ benefits and guar- 
dians’ allowances ........ 22 35 42 40 
Unemployment benefit ........ 94 94 94 89 
SCUMONS WOREEE 0.600c:0:0:00:0: 70 83 86 81 
Maternity benefits ......... 9 8 8 8 
CN OGRE ae a 6 9 12 
Cost of administration ...... 18 18 18 18 
RR ccc sccnciancicns 452 545 678 749 
Assistance 
Non-contributory pensions .. 3} 4} 3} 1 
Supplementary pensions .... 8f30 926 18 10$11 
Unemployment assistance ... 23 . 23 21 
Cost of administration ...... + 4 4 
Tota E ehevese eases 57 33 45 36 


* This is a notional figure depending on the date of conimencement of 
the benefit. 


National Insurance and Assistance Income and Expenditure 1948-1978 
(In £ millions) 


1948 1958 1968 1978 
Estimated Expenditure 
Benefits under the Bill ............. 452 545 678 749 
Estimated Income 
Interest on assets of National Insurance 
SEWED GRU incon k600:04:4:0:4:0-60'6 21 21 21 21 
Receipts from con- finsured persons 175 189 189 176 
tributions under Employers .... 138 145 146 136 
— Schedule to (Exchequer (a) 82 83 83 78 
1 
TOCA ICONS ccc cccccssceres 416 438 439 411 
Balance of expenditure, to be met 
from Exchequer (6) .......cccccece 36 107 239 338 
Estimated cost to the Exchequer 
Benefits under the Bill (a) + (0b)... ‘s 190 322 416 
PING 6 0:6.5:54.06d465.s.0-05 000000000 53 45 36 
Total cost to the Exchequer .. 135 243 367 452 


Comparative Statement of Estimated Expenditure in 1948 


If existing National Insurance 
schemes were in operation 
(including Assistance) 
£ millions 


Under the provisions of the Bill 
(including Assistance) 


£ millions 
Pensions 


Contributory pensions: 


“- and widows’ over 
PE REO rr 105 Retirement pensions ... 238 
Widows? under 60 ... 14 Widows’ benefits and 
— + paeeanenaid pen- 198 guardians’ allowances. 22} 29 
AE ae 9 Non- contributory pensions 22| 
Supplementary pen- Supplementary pensions 8} 
Rear 70 


Unemployment 
Unemployment bene- 


D cean bien eaceecaees 81} 104 
ne assist- 


Stelbnes and Maternity 


Unemployment assist- 


Unemployment benefit a 
117 
ance 


National Health In- 
surance :— Sickness benefit ....... 73 
Sickness and disable- \ Maternity benefits ...... 9f 79 
ment benefit ........ 28+ 30 
Maternity benefit .... 2) 

Other Cash Benefits 

Administration ee eee 1 
ost for above services 19 Cost for above services 22 

Total wccccccccces 351 ee 509 


Note.—Under both schemes allowances for the first child and for 
orphans are included with the pension, benefit or allowance with which 
they are associated. 
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The Government Actuary’s report, from which the 
above tables have been taken, states :—‘‘If the existing 
schemes had remained in operation, receipts from con- 
tributions of insured persons and employers would 
have totalled £128 millions in 1948, which with £21 mil- 
lions interest on the assets of the schemes, gives an 
income of £149 millions against an expenditure of £35] 
millions. Thus the Exchequer would have to meet a 
balance of £202 millions, or 58 per cent of the total 
expenditure under consideration. 

“Under the provisions of the Bill, the contribution 
income in 1948 will be £313 millions, to which has to be 
added £21 millions interest. Hence, of the total ex 
penditure of £509 millions, the Exchequer will bear 
£175 millions or 34 per cent. 


“The share of this expenditure borne by the Ex 
chequer is thus less than that under the existing schemes 
in the first year, both absolutely and as a proportion 
of the total. But the position changes considerably ig 
the thirty years after 1948. Contribution income—apart 
from the effect of the 4d. increase in the rate after five 
years—remains fairly stationary, corresponding to the 
trend of the population at the contributing ages; but, 
as already stated, expenditure on pensions rises steadily, 
The result, by 1978, is that, against a total expenditure 
of £785 millions, contribution and interest income will 
provide £333 millions, leaving the Exchequer to beat 
£452 millions (including its supplementary contribu 
tions ), a sum more than 24 times the annual Exchequer 
charge at the beginning of the scheme and equal to 5 
per cent of expenditure. Moreover, the Excheque 
charge here mentioned does not include the new charges 
for related social services, namely, family allowances 
national health service and industrial injuries insurane@ 
scheme. 

“Tt has been announced by the Government that dur 
ing a transitional period running from an appointed 
day in the autumn of this year to the commencement of 
the full scheme it is proposed to increase the benefits 0 
the existing classes of old age pensioner, including blind 
pensioners and widow pensioners over age 60, subject 
to retirement. It is understood that this enlargement 
of benefits will be accompanied by increases in the con 
tributions of insured persons and their employers. Un 
til I am furnished with details of this part of the schemé 
it is not possible for me to submit estimates of income 
and expenditure or to state the resulting additional 
charge on the Exchequer. 

“For the evaluation of the contributions to be charged 
under the provisions of the Bill and the calculation of 
the emerging expenditure over a long series of yeaf§ 
certain assumptions have been necessary, the chief of 
which are dealt with in the Appendix. From the ma 
ture of the case these can be no more than estimates 
which have due regard to observed tendencies and ex 
pected developments, and it is unlikely that they will 
fully borne out by actual experience. It should be addet 
further that although the bulk of the proposals of 
new National Insurance scheme are specified in thé 
provisions of the Bill a variety of matters affecting 
cost of the scheme and the income from contribution 
are left to be dealt with by regulations. In such cif 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Grass is always supposed to be greener in the next pasture. That’s why they 
have fences for cows. And that, too, is why there are globe trotters, and 


divorce courts, and dissatisfied life insurance salesmen. 


But Franklin salesmen don’t bother looking over fences with that day- 
dreaming light in their eyes. They know that the grass is greenest right where 
they are. Last year the hundred leading Franklin representatives averaged 
$12,645.67 in commission earnings. The top thirty-five averaged $19,117.38. 
The top ten averaged $27,462.77. 


That's lots of alfalfa! 


So if you are suffering from wallet-anemia, and have developed a roving 
eye for the fields beyond the fence, take a look at a Franklin Agency contract. 


It assures contentment, with an ample supply of “long green.” 











Lhe Friendly 
FRAN IKILAN ILTIFE comeany * 
CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $360;000.,000.00 Insurance in Force 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


PROPOSED UNIFORM DEFINITIONS AND PROVISIONS 


(Adopted at Special Meeting by Representative Commissioners, Companies and Agents) 


© POLICY of group life insurance shall be de- 
livered in this state unless it conforms to one of the 
following descriptions : 

(1) A policy issued to an employer, or to the trustees 
of a fund established by an employer, which em- 
ployer or trustees shall be deemed the policyholder, 
to insure employees of the employer for the benefit 
of persons other than the employer, subject to 
the following requirements: 


The employees eligible for insurance under 
the policy shall be all of the employees of the 
employer, or all of any class or classes thereof 
determined by conditions pertaining to their 
employment. The policy may provide that the 
term “employees” shall include the employees 
of one or more subsidiary corporations, and 
the employees, individual proprietors, and 
partners of one or more affiliated corporations, 
proprietors or partnerships if the business of 
the employer and of such affiliated corpora- 
tions, proprietors or partnerships is under 
common control through stock ownership, 
contract, or otherwise. The policy may pro- 
vide that the term “employees” shall include 
the individual proprietor or partners if the 
employer is an individual proprietor or a 
partnership. The policy may provide that the 
term “employees” shall include retired em- 
ployees. 

The premium for the policy shall be paid by 
the policyholder, either wholly from the em- 
ployer’s funds or funds contributed by him, 
or partly from such funds and partly from 
funds contributed by the insured employees. 
No policy may be issued on which the entire 
premium is to be derived from funds contrib- 
uted by the insured employees. A policy on 
which part of the premium is to be derived 
from funds contributed by the insured em- 
ployees may be placed in force only if at least 
75% of the then eligible employees, excluding 
any as to whom evidence of individual in- 
surability is not satisfactory to the insurer, 
elect to make the required contributions. A 
policy on which no part of the premium is 
to be derived from funds contributed by the 
insured employees must insure all eligible em- 
ployees, or all except any as to whom evi- 
dence of individual insurability is not satis- 
factory to the insurer. 

The policy must cover at least 25 employees 
at date of issue. 


(d) The amounts of insurance under the policy 


must be based upon some plan precluding in- 
dividual selection either by the employees or 
by the employer or trustees. 
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(2) A policy issued to a creditor, who shall be deemed 
the policyholder, to insure debtors of the creditor, 
subject to the following requirements: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


The debtors eligible for insurance under the 
policy shall be all of the debtors of the credi- 
tor whose indebtedness is repayable in in- 
stalments, or all of any class or classes thereof 
determined by conditions pertaining to the 
indebtedness or to the purchase giving rise to 
the indebtedness. The policy may provide that 
the term “debtors” shall include the debtors 
of one or more subsidiary corporations, and 
the debtors of one or more affiliated corpora- 
tions, proprietors or partnerships if the busi- 
ness of the policyholder and of such affiliated 
corporations, proprietors or partnerships is 
under common control through stock owner- 
ship, contract, or otherwise. 
The premium for the policy shall be paid by 
the policyholder, either from the creditor’s 
funds, or from charges collected from the in- 
sured debtors, or from both. A policy on 
which part or all of the premium is to be 
derived from the collection from the insured 
debtors of identifiable charges not required 
of uninsured debtors shall not include, in the 
class or classes of debtors eligible for insur- 
ance, debtors under obligations outstanding 
at its date of issue without evidence of in- 
dividual insurability unless at least 75% of 
the then eligible debtors elect to pay the re- 
quired charges. A policy on which no part 
of the premium is to be derived from the col- 
lection of such identifiable charges must in- 
sure all eligible debtors, or all except any as 
to whom evidence of individual insurability 
is not satisfactory to the insurer. 
The policy may be issued only if the group 
of eligible debtors is then receiving new en- 
trants at the rate of a least 100 persons yearly, 
or may reasonably be expected to receive at 
least 100 new entrants during the first policy 
year, and only if the policy reserves to the 
insurer the right to require evidence of indi- 
vidual insurability if less than 75% of the 
new entrants become insured. 
The amount of insurance on the life of any 
debtor shall at no time exceed the amount 
owed by him which is repayable in instalments 
to the credit, or $10,000, whichever is less. 
The insurance shall be payable to the policy- 
holder. Such payment shall reduce or ex- 
tinguish the unpaid indebtedness of the debtor 
to the extent of such payment. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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PROVIDENT 





A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


for Provident Mutual and Its Policy Owners 


The year of 1945 was one of progress and achievement for Provident Mutual 
and its policy owners. Assets topped the half billion mark for the first time 
and now stand at 511 millions. Legal reserves and other liabilities amount to 
477 millions. In addition there are special and contingency reserves amounting 


to 34 millions. 


Twenty-seven million dollars were 
paid to policy owners and beneficiaries 
during the year including death claims, 
matured endowments, cash values and 
dividends. The dividend scale in use in 
1945 is continued in 1946. 

Despite the fact that many of the 
Company’s agents were in the Armed 
Forces, those who remained sold 76 
millions of life insurance in 1945—the 
highest total in the last ten years. In- 
surance in force reached a new high of 
1,129 millions . . . a gain of nearly 40 
millions. 


A FINER ORGANIZATION 
TO SERVE YOU 


When you insure in the Provident 
Mutual you entrust your savings to a 
company that is operated for and be- 
longs to its policy owners. Such a com- 
pany must constantly look ahead to- 
ward the future security of its members. 


It must not only provide financial sta- 
bility, safety, and security, but also an 
organization that is capable of render- 
ing the highest type of life insurance 
service, both in the home office and in 
the field. 


During the year we welcomed back 
to a depleted agency force 55 young 
men who had been in the Armed 
Forces, and added 133 new agents, 
many of whom were also veterans. 


One of the most forward-looking 
trends of the year was the further de- 
velopment of a plan of individualized 
service to policy owners, integrating 
their present life insurance with their 
social security, their other investments 
and pension plans. With the end of the 
manpower shortage Provident should 
be able to render better policy owner 
service in 1946 than ever before. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 
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STATEMENT 





As of December 31, 1945 
ASSETS 
U.S. Government Bonds . . $212,473,658 
phe Bonds . 174,871,555 
Mortgages on Real Estate . 52,484,208 
are 25,446,637 
loans on policies . . « 20,387 
Real Estate. . . ° 13,087,960 
Cash in banks ond office - 4,146,071 
Accrued interest . — 3,211,822 
Overdue interest . 277,759 
Deferred and uncollected 
net premiums,et. . . 5,271,9% 
Total admitted assets . $51 1,659,462 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for policies and 
supplementary contracts . $451,020,989 
Dividends left with company 11,493,407 
Dividends set aside for dis- 
tribution in 1946 4,290,000 
Premiums poid in odvance 6,691,632 
Policy claims 1,620,012 
Estimated toxes accrued, 
poyable in 1946. . . . 807 ,686 
Miscellaneous liobilities . . 1,534,883 
Total liabilities . $477 458,609 
Special reserves 5,810,737 
Contingency reserves . . . 28,390,116 


Total, equaling the assets $511,659,462 


The s eype yany in Derember, 


ted for in 1946, 
+ telng held "py them for the account 


OTE 945, subscribed 
fer aoe 450,000 of United States Gorequantas Donds to 
which were taken wp by banks and 

vompany. 








A copy of the Company's Annual Report, including a list of bonds and stocks, will gladly be sent on request. 
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UNDERWRITING 


ROBABLY few medical impair- 

ments are as puzzling to the lay 
public, and to lay underwriters as 
well, as the diagnosis of psycho- 
neurosis which has appeared so fre- 
quently as a cause of rejection for 
military service and later as a cause 
of discharge from service. And prob- 
ably few diagnoses have been so 
widely misinterpreted by the general 
public and perhaps by lay under- 
writers, too, at least in their early 
contacts with the term. 

One thing that should be set down 
very definitely is that psychoneurosis 
is not insanity. Many people think 
it is, which makes it important that 
this stigma be removed. Under 
severe emotional stress many of us, 
if not all, exhibit symptoms of psy- 
choneurosis, which is a mental dis- 
turbance brought on by difficulty or 
inability to adjust to the particular 
situation in which one finds himself. 


Brought Out by War 


The recent prominence of psycho- 
neurosis is due principally not to the 
fact that it was brought on but 
rather that it was brought out by 
the war, with its extra special de- 
mands on the human system. In 
civilian life there are many indi- 
viduals who have more than their 
share of difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to even ordinary conditions 
of life. Apparently they are not as 
stable as the rest of us. They move 
from job to job, do not get along 
well with other people, are dissat- 
isied and unhappy in their sur- 
roundings. But as civilians they are, 
for the most part, free to move about 
to try and find a happier niche for 
themselves. And many do discover 
some work or place or climate in 
which they can live with greater 
satisfaction to themselves and, in- 
cidentally, to others. They manage 





to get along, and as far as we know 
their longevity is average and we 
have insured many at standard rates 
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by LEIGH CRUESS 


in the past. It is when a satisfactory 
adjustment is not made that there 
may arise a mental disturbance and 
a diagnosis of psychoneurosis may 
appear. 

Military life presents problems in 
adjustment much more severe. The 
individual is no longer free to choose 
for himself the things most im- 
portant to his existence. The com- 
fortable home is now exchanged for 
a relatively spartan mode of living, 
an unsympathetic sergeant replaces 
his attentive mother or wife, the job 
to which he is assigned is frequently 
distasteful and its physical require- 
ments may be beyond his capacity. 
On top of all this come the extraor- 
dinary demands of combat duty— 





Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society in 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 


Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 


perhaps physical and mental ex- 
haustion, lack of sleep, hunger, fear. 
In spite of all this the great majority 
of our men came through all right 
except for the continual griping 
which is accepted as part of the G. |. 


5°%/, Discharged 


Many, of course, did become neu- 
ropsychiatric casualties, but without 
permanent impairment. Writing of 
these casualties in ‘War Medicine,” 
issue of October 1945, Brigadier 
General William C. Menninger* 
reports that 60% of the cases of 
neuropsychiatric disorders developed 
in combat were returhed to further 
combat duty after treatment; that 
an additional 30% were salvaged 
for non-combat duty in the same 
theatre of operations; and that of 
the remaining 10% approximately 
half were salvaged for further Army 
service and the other half dis- 
charged. 

During World War II there has 
been a major attempt to screen out 
those individuals with mental and 
personality disorders which might 
interfere with adjustment to military 
life. Among white registrants under 
the Selective Service Act in the ages 
of 18 to 37, these disorders were 
cause for almost 20% of the rejec- 
tions and about half of these were 
classified as psychoneurotic. Most 
of these psychoneurotics were ca- 
pable of following a useful vocation 
in civilian life but were not accept- 
able for military service. 


Points to Consider 


What, then, is the underwriting 
significance of a history of psycho- 
neurosis? I hesitate to attempt a 
definite answer. There are, how- 
ever, several points that should be 
borne in mind in arriving at the 
answer. A diagnosis of psycho- 
neurosis, either as a cause of rejec- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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UNDERWRITING—Continued 


tion for military service or arising 
in military service, is not likely to 
‘be as serious as such a diagnosis 
in civilian life where adjustment is 
so much easier. Also, it may be less 
serious in those individuals who 
could adjust themselves to circum- 


stances and lasted longer before giv- 
ing way than in those who suc- 
cumbed more readily, for theoreti- 
cally each of us has a limit beyond 
which he could take no more and 
would break. It seems to me that a 
satisfactory test to apply involves 
answers to the questions, “Was the 
applicant satisfactorily adjusted in 
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AN ALL-TIME HIGH 


1945 HIGHLIGHTS 


New Paid Life Insurance INCREASED 27% 









































1945 $30,109,086 | 
1944 | | 
Insurance in Force GAINED $21,006,529 
1945 $273,430,083 | 
1944 as 
Assets INCREASED $7,601,418 
1945 $90,605,859 | 
1944 
Policyowners Reserve INCREASED $5,684,818 
1945 $73,115,540 | 
1944 oe | 





Special Reserve and Unassigned Surplus INCREASED $614,712 




















1945 $2,795,010} 
1944 | 
All Other Reserves INCREASED $1,301,887 

1945 $14,695,309 | 
1944 po] 





The above reserves constitute our Liabilities which total $90,605,859 
Complete Statement Available on Request 
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civilian life before his military sery. 
ice?,” “Has he adjusted himself 
satisfactorily since getting out? 
If he has apparently refitted himsej 
into his family and community lif 
and has been holding down a jg 
for several months, he may be re 
garded as recovered. 

As time goes on and we get far 
ther away from World War I] 
there will be available longer periods 
of observation to test an applicant's 
adjustment. Perhaps another year 
or so will be sufficient to eliminat 
most of the uncertainty surroundin 
these cases. 



















* Development of Psychiatry in 
Army in World War Iil—by Brigadi 
General William C. Menninger, Direc 
Neuropsychiatry Consultants Divisio 
Office of the Surgeon General, Medi 
Corps, Army of the U. S. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT fi 
SCHOOLS 


1946 Schedule 


HE 1946 Schools in Ageng 

Management, sponsored by th 
Life Insurance Agency Manage 
ment Association, have been sched 
uled for the following dates an 
locations : 

April 22—May 3, Hotel del CorfS 
onado, Coronado, California 

June 10—June 21, Grove Par 
Inn, Asheville, North Carolina (f 
“combination” Weekly premium an 
Ordinary representatives ) 

July 8—July 19, Edgewater Beac 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

July 22—August 2, Edgewate 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

The Schools are held at select 
resorts where the students can study 
exchange ideas, relax, and consid 
objectively the job of Agency Man 
agement without the distractions 0 
daily routine. Since 1929, some 2634wi 
men representing 175 compani 
have come from the United State 
Canada, Mexico and Hawaii to atp 
tend these two-week schools ition. 
agency management. 

Presentation of subject matter by Cas 
experienced instructors is combine 
with individual student conferenced The 
and daily attention to agency plats tha 
ning. Each student works out a sepdequ: 
of carefully laid plans for the futurpf ear 
operation of his agency. pover 
previc 
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F AN employer is considering a 
& pension or deferred profit- 
sharing plan, he would naturally be 
benefited by learning the “what-not- 
to-do’s” which have been learned 
from experience with existing plans. 
Therefore, whatever discussion takes 
place with reference to the overhaul- 
ing of existing plans obviously will 
be of benefit to those considering 
inaugurating new ones. 

Following is a continuation of the 
case study started in the February 
issue: 


|ENT 


Agene 
by thgCase #12—Minimum Compensation 
Aanage Plans 


Another type of pension plan 
vhich has the same effect as a Social 
sSecurity offset is one that provides 
10 pension benefits on a stated mini- 
num amount of annual compensa- 
ion. 

Probably about 15%, or close to 
1,000, existing pension plans, have 
rovided no benefits on’ the first 
3,000 or so of annual compensation. 

Such plans cannot provide ade- 
juate total benefits and hence will 
e ineffective pension systems for 
in studyemployees paid up to and well above 
consideghe $3,000 level. Therefore, it is 
cy Manglear that in order for the employer 
ctions off0 solve his superannuation problem 
»me 263fwith reference to any substantial 
ompaniepiumber of his employees, it is neces- 
d Statessary that the employer remove such 
aii to ay Minimum compensation restric- 
hools  iffion. 
natter bj Case #13—Eliminate First $600 
combine 
nferencey The theory back of this exclusion 
ney a that Social Security provides an 
out a sedequate benefit on the first $600 
he futurpf earnings (50% after 20 years of 


foverage, for example). But, as 

previously stated, this is just 
E NEW 
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by Meyer M. Goldstein, C.L.U. 
Director sd Planning Company 


x * * 


another way of removing the de- 
liberate weighting of the Social Se- 
curity Act in favor of the lowest 
compensated employees. But such 
employees are usually so close to 
the subsistence level that the federal 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a_ consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company's directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russel R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


oa PENSION DATA 


Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 


benefit fails to effectively meet their 
retirements needs, so that they can 
be retired only with difficulty. 
Moreover, nothing is available for 
those who become physically or 
mentally unfit for work before age 
65. 


Case #14—Over $3,000 Plan 


Usually, such types of plans pro- 
vide membership for an average of 
but 4 per cent of the total personnel, 
although the proportion is rapidly 
increasing as wage rates rise. In 
other words, the retirement problem 
as a whole has not begun to be 
solved. 

What are the views back of such 
plans? One view is that Social Se- 
curity will take care of the excluded 
96 per cent. But this is only par- 
tially correct, because Social Se- 
curity unless drastically amended 
cannot and does not do so ade- . 
quately. The increased benefits of 
the pending Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill certainly will not do so. Asa 
matter of fact, a pension system con- 
fined to employees earning over 
$3,000 per year, is not an effective 
pension system for any employees 
except those with top positions. 

Table 2 illustrates, at various 
scales of compensation, the total re- 
tirement benefits provided. It as- 
sumes that nothing other than pri- 
mary Social Security benefits are 
provided on the first $3,000 of earn- 
ings and that the supplemental pen- 
sion on earnings in excess of $3,000 
is the maximum permissible under 
Mimeograph 5539 of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The male age-65 
pension benefits for such retirees 
who will retire in 1947, after cover- 
age under both plans since 1937, and 
with the following monthly earnings 
are: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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PENSION DATA—Continued 
Table 2 
Pension Benefits in Over—$3,000 Plan 
$100 average earnings = $28 monthly from Social Security or 28% 
earnings or perhaps 19% of final earnings 
$150 average earnings = $33 monthly from Social Security or 22% 
earnings or perhaps 15% of final earnings 
200 average earnings = $39 monthly from Social Security or 19% 
earnings or perhaps 13% of final earnings 
$250 average earnings ==$44 monthly from Social Security or 18% 
earnings or perhaps 12% of final earnings 


tf 


of average 
of average 
of average 


of average 


$417 average earnings =$88 monthly from Social Security and company’s supple- 
mentary plan or 21% of average earnings or perhaps 14% of final earnings 

$833 average earnings $197 monthly from Social Security and company’s supple- 
mentary plan or 24% of average earnings or perhaps 16% of final earnings 

$4,167 average earnings = $1,072 monthly from Social Security and company’s supple- 
mentary plan or 26% of average earnings or perhaps 17% of final earnings 





MAY WE 
SUGGEST 


THE MODIFIED 3 


—Low Cost from 
Start to Finish 


Annual premium rate 
for the first three years 85% of that called 
for after three years . . . Dividends may 
be applied to offset increase . . . Minimum 
policy, $5,000. 


THE MODIFIED 5 


—Permanent Protection Immediately At a 
Minimum Outlay. 





Premium rate for the first five years is one- 
half of that called for after five years... 
Minimum policy, $5,000. 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO 
PREPARE FOR IT 
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Case 


It may be felt that the excluded 
96 per cent are the employees sub- 
ject to greatest turnover—and hene 
do not constitute a superannuation 
problem. However, studies of super 
annuated employee groups and pen. 
sion rolls almost invariably fail ty 
justify this impression for firms em: 
ploying any considerable number of 
low paid employees. In any case, 
such a view need have no practical 
weight, because pension systems may 
be set up to provide benefits for 
survivors only. In such plans the 
employer has no pension cost for 
those whose service terminates be 
fore old age. For purposes of ilJ 
lustration only, if 1,000 employ 
earning less than $3,000 produ 
an average of 50 pensioners (5 
cent), then the employer need pa 
only for the 50 retirees. And if th 
employer fails to cover them und 
the pension plan, he will be fac 
with the superannuation costs of th 
50 anyway, and will pay for it, di 
rectly or indirectly, no matter wha 
course he takes. (Remember h 
only has three choices: to fire super 
annuated employees, to keep th 
on the payroll, or to pension them.) 


Soi 
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The other major type of limited] plan: 
coverage pension plan is one whic Plan: 
confines membership to salaried em} ¢ligi! 
ployees only. Again by way of ilf unde 
lustration, this may include 20 peg "um 
cent of the employees, excluding thq occu 
80 per cent who are hourly or a same 
workers. woul 

True, an argument may be mad of si 
that the unions will take care of th 
hourly or piece workers. For practi 
cal reasons, the unions can pensi 


Case #15—Salaried Employees On 

















their members only if the employeq | In 
contributes to a union pension fund} °TO* 
Analysis of the history of many su¢ eM 
funds has shown them to be actuariy 5704 
ally unsound. In any event, the em tr 
ployer bears the costs, and the uni old 
will probably get the credit for th —s 
pensions paid. ss y 
Again, if an employer has 1, ie 
employees and 200 salaried em] \4, 
ployees are covered by the plan 44), 
then the 800 hourly or piece workery +41 
are not covered. Out of these 80)... 
are bound to come some pensionefy |... 
—let us say 5 per cent again, or 40 e 
creating a superannuation probl posi 

for the employer. 
APF 
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Case #16—Deferred Compensation 





cluded 
Ae Sometimes, the over-$3,000 and 

enti the salaried types of plan were origi- 
— nally established partly for other 
1 oe purposes than that of solving the 
i pent superannuation problem, namely as 
ail td substitutes for salary increases, for 
beri instance, because of high personal 
, cae income taxes or salary stabilization. 

. | tlence, such plans sought immediate 
acticall full vesting or, at least, rapid pro- 
ves gressive vesting. This turned most 
ts fod Such employers to group annuities 
a pa or retirement income policies. 

Case #17—Lump Sum Vesting 


















The retirement income policy pro- 
cedure vests the benefits as a lump 
sum on severance, on which the 
severing employee pays an income 
tax only when he cashes in the 
policy—or a 25 per cent capital gains 
tax if he cashes it in full in the year 
of severance of employment under 
a qualified plan. 


Case #18—Underwriting Rules - 


Besides, the underwriting rules 
of most life insurance companies is- 
suing retirement income policies 
under pension plans are such that 
large companies which adopted such 
plans had to have limited coverage 
plans in order that the residue of 
eligible members might meet the 
underwriting rules as to maximum 
number of eligibles, earnings, sex, 
occupation, etc.—in other words, the 
same underwriting standards as 
would be called for in the purchase 
of similar policies individually. 





Sound Relations 


In considering the reasons for 
broadening the membership under 
pension systems, the employer 
should give careful weight to the 
problems of labor relations, stock- 
holder relations, government rela- 
tions, and public relations. Natu- 
rally all of these relationships are 
improved if pension plans provide 
pension benefits for all employees 
who become superannuated or dis- 
abled after long periods of service 
with the employer—regardless of 
level of compensation or type of oc- 
cupation. 

From a long-range viewpoint, the 
position of every employer will be 
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improved if employees look to pri- 
vate enterprise for economic security 
instead of to the government or 
unions. The problem strikes to the 
heart of our free enterprise system 
—which surely interests every stock- 
holder and citizen. Hence, limited- 
coverage plans are of limited as- 
sistance and may be harmful in con- 
nection with the long term welfare 
of private business. Increasing num- 
bers of employers with such plans 
are broadening the coverage to ‘in- 
clude all regular employees. 


Case #19—Pension Ceilings 


Some employers have made the 
mistake in the opposite direction, 
namely by providing adequate pen- 
sions for their lower compensated 


employees but inadequate for the 
higher paid employees. This has 
been accomplished by putting a ceil- 
ing on pensions and the ceiling has 
been placed so low that the pension 
system is inadequate to encourage 
retirement by the more highly com- 
pensated employees. First of all it 
is obvious that the cost of superan- 
nuation strikes heaviest if the super- 
annuated are the management 
group. This adversely affects the 
results to stockholders through the 
discouragement of other members of 
management. The problem is more 
aggravated than ever because of the 
advent of higher income taxes which 
make it most difficult for the highest 
paid employees to accumulate re- 
tirement resources through their 
(Continued on the next page) 
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PENSION DATA—Continued 


own thrift. Hence the need for ade- 
quate pensions for top management 
is at least as vital as in the case of 
the rank and file. In fact, it is a 
common experience that where em- 
ployers have established low ceilings 
on pensions that they have supple- 
mented same by discretionary sup- 
plemental pensions as an additional 
expense directly out of payroll. In 
time many companies have built up 
substantial costs and sizeable lists 
of supplemental payroll pensions. In 
other words, they found that the 
ceiling on pensions resulted in those 
employees resisting retirement and 
so they found it necessary to pro- 
vide supplemental pensions in order 
to make their retirement systems 
work. Hence, the practical effects 
of arbitrary pension ceilings have 
caused many employers to remove 
or increase them. 

At this point it may be noted 
that generally the influence of ceil- 
ings on over-all employer costs of a 
pension system are so minor as to 
be of no practical importance in 
most cases. In any event the em- 
ployer is still faced with the three 


fatal choices with reference to super- 
annuated management, namely to 
fire them, to keep them on the pay- 
roll or to pension them. The best 
and most economical choice for all 
concerned is obviously to provide 
pensions for them that are more 
closely related to the standard of 
living to which they have become ac- 
customed. 

It may be recalled that, in the 
legislative history leading up to the 
Revenue Act of 1942, the Treasury 
Department asked that the tax sub- 
sidy be permitted only up to a $7,500 
per year maximum pension. The 
writer, as the representative of the 
Law and Legislation Committee of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, had the privilege of 
being the first to appear before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
to argue against such proposal, and 
such views were strongly supported 
by employers representing long es- 
tablished successful pension systems, 
such as American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
and Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. The result was that the Com- 
mittee reported the Bill but with 
no ceiling. Incidentally, the maxi- 
mum ceiling on pensions has often 
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been tied up with ‘‘over $3,000” type 
of pension plans. As noted in Table 
2 in Case #14 such plans were never 
adequate, so that a maximum ceil- 
ing on pensions may have been in- 
cluded in order to make such plans 
theoretically more palatable to stock- 
holders and perhaps to the Treasury 
Department. By contrast, a high 
percentage of existing pension plans 
of the broad coverage type either 
have no maximum pension or have 
a ceiling which is high enough to be 
effective. 


Case #20—Adequate Benefits During 
the Business Cycle 


Furthermore, benefits in a pen- 
sion system must be adequate 
throughout the whole business cycle, 
During the war period of labor 
shortages employers were anxious 
to deter retirement of employees 
who had reached normal retirement 
age because they needed them on 
the job. But, in the natural course 
of events, the employer will want 
to rid himself of his superannuation 
problem, at least during a depres- 
sion, in order to keep his superan- 
nuation payroll expenses down and 
his organization as youthful and 
competitive as possible. Hence em- 
ployers generally need to give 
greater consideration to assurance 
of full pension benfits during de- 
pressions as well as during normal 
and prosperous periods. 

As we will note later this often 
means changing the funding method 
so as to assure full pensions during 
the depression phase of a cycle— 
even though the employer may sus- 
pend or diminish his contributions 
during such times. Generally this 
means changing from retirement in- 
come policies to self-administration 
or group annuities for the pension 
benefits supplemented by term, ordi- 
nary life or term and paid-up in- 
surance for any death benefits that 
are to be continued. 

It may be stated that whenever 
we refer to overhauling of retire- 
ment income policy plans it should 
be understood that such amending 
can be effectuated in the same in- 
surance company with full credits 
for prior premiums and, if desired, 
the continuation of original face 
amounts of insurance. 


* Copyright 1946, Pension Planning Company 
of New York, N. Y. 
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GROUP 


Judustrial Relations 


N AN effort to establish a broader 
definition for Group insurance 
than a mere insurance specialty, it 
may be possible to indicate the re- 
lationship between industrial Group 
Insurance and the wide field of In- 
dustrial Relations. This perspective 
may assist in visualizing the scope 
and application of Group Insurance. 
And it it is possible to wring some 
sales angles from this point ot view, 
some good will have been accom- 
plished. 


Little Things 


In order to clarify our under- 
standing of Industrial Relations, we 
may say that it is the science of 
maintaining a favourable relation- 
ship between workman and em- 
ployer. This is similar to saying 
that marriage is a science; and in 
many ways industrial Relations is 
like marriage. Just as the relations 
between a man and his wife may 
be affected much more by a box of 
chocolates or a Valentine than by 
the house they live in, so also the 
attitude of the workman toward his 
employer is often influenced more by 
the surly demeanour of the foreman 
than by the amount of money in the 
pay envelope. 

Good Industrial Relationships are 
not paternalism. Friendship cannot 
be bought, nor can harmonious re- 
lations be fostered and maintained 
by patronizing handouts. Rather, 
the desired results can be obtained 
by a continuously sympathetic and 
cordial cooperation between master 
and servant. Thus the ideal in in- 
dustrial relationships comes from a 
mutual respect and a common in- 
terest of employer and employee, and 
not from any subterfuge on the em- 
ployer’s part in the hope of making 
himself a good fellow. 


Friction 
The real reason for friction be- 
tween labour and management is 
attributable to the workman’s fears 
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by J. W. WESTAWAY 


x * * 


—fear of losing his job, of double- 
dealing or sharp practice. There- 
fore, the road to peace lies in the 
removal of the friction through edu- 
cation and establishment of con- 
fidence. One authority has classified 
the factors which affect the em- 
ployee’s mind as: 

(1) Economic Security, i.e. worry 
about sickness, old age, death 
or unemployment. 

Equality (of pay and opportu- 
nity) with other jobs in other 
companies or industries. 
Suitable placement, i.e. square 
pegs in square holes. 

Freedom to bargain—which is 
a form of free speech. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 





Mr. Westaway is one of our youngest 
contributors in this symposium having grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1934. 
Immediately became associated with Aetna 
Life in the group division; has had sales 
experience in Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto. Is currently Group Sales Man- 
ager for the company in the latter city. 
Editor of “Toronto Life Underwriter" for 5 
years; President Toronto Life Underwriters 
for 2 years and currently a Director and 
Chairman of Membership Committee of Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. 


Now it is the writer’s contention 
that of these four tactors the first 
is by tar the most umportant. Ex- 
amples of people who sacrifice im- 
mediate income ior opportunity to 
work tor a company with a generous 
pension plan are too common to 
ignore. Likewise, it is customary 
for progressive employers to adver- 
tise their sickness and hospitaliza- 
tion benefits and group insurance 
plans in seeking new employees. 
These facts can only mean that a 
certain number at least are impressed 
by the existence of plans to assist 
in removing the economic insecu- 
rity from employment. A well-con- 
structed Group Insurance Plan can 
accomplish most of the requirements 
at a single stroke. 

Of course, it is not suggested that 
inequality of earnings, maladjust- 
ment or lack of freedom are not 
significant factors in Industrial Re- 
lations. Rather it is suggested that 
the presence, or absence, of a pro- 
gram providing the means to re- 
move a workman’s economic fears 
is a determining factor in obtaining 
a favourable employer-employee at- 
titude, despite any controls or at- 
tention which may be set up for 
equality of earnings, suitable job 
classifications or collective bargain- 
ing. 

Employers 


Among those employers who 
would agree with the above opinions 
there will be a wide range,—from 
those who do something about it 
and know how to,—to those who 
would do nothing about it even if 
they knew how to. 

The first type probably embraces 
a full plan of Group Insurance im- 
mediately and wants to pay the full 
cost, while the latter, if he can be 
convinced at all, says “Well OK, as 
long as it doesn’t cost me anything.” 

All employers do not know in- 
stinctively how to create good in- 
dustrial relations, any more than all 

(Continued on the next page) 
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GROUP LIFE—Continued 


people know how to win friends 
and influence people. Hence Dale 
Carnegie. The technique is the 
same. The man who wants to get 
along with his employees, but does 
not know how, may be shown. But 
the only hope for the employer who 
“doesn’t give a damn” is to be 
shown the economic value of a more 
enlightened view. 

In either case the Group Man can 
be instrumental in influencing the 
employer and creating a market for 
his service, if he clearly understands 
the forces with which he is dealing, 
and his value to industry. In the 
end, this is the only way in which 
sales of group insurance can be 


“created,’—1i.e. the sale which did 
not exist before the salesman’s ap- 
pearance, as distinct from the kind of 
sale which someone else creates, (a 
competitor, an agent or perhaps a 
friend). In the latter case the group 
man merely arranges the mechanics 
but does not really “make” a sale. 


"Creating" a Sale 


The methods at the disposal of the 
salesman to bring about a creative 
sale may not in the least resemble 
any such altruistic purpose. In a 
sense it is probably a search for the 
prospect’s Achilles’ heel. For in- 
stance, it may be easier and more 
effective to convince an employer 
of the publicity value of a well-in- 
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Courtesy Edmund Gale, Los Angeles Examiner 
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tegrated program of employee wel- 
fare benefits, than it is to persuade 
him of his moral obligation to enter- 
tain such a plan. Likewise, he may 
more readily understand the crea 
tion of personal prestige than the 
economic need of his employees. Or 
perhaps a competitor has stolen a 
march on him and he wishes to 
equal his competitor in job oppor- 
tunities. All these and other human 
frailties are the salesman’s tools and 
if skillfully used will “create’’ sales, 

Ultimately the Group salesman 
is selling a part, and an important 
part, of an Industrial Relations 
Program. The success he achieves 
will depend on his ability to gain 
conviction from the doubting, lead 
the willing and so “create” new op- 
portunities for the application of em- 
ployee welfare plans in Group In- 
surance form. 


A. L. C. COMMITTEES 
Cover Wide Field 


Following have been appointed 
Chairmen of specified standing com- 
mittees: Actuarial, Ross E. Moyer, 
Northwestern National ; Agents and 
Agencies, Wendell F. Hanselman, 
Union Central; Departmental Su- 
pervision, Geo. W. Wells, Jr., 
Northwestern National; Finance, 
L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life; 
Group, T. A. Phillips, Minnesota 
Mutual; Investment and Invest- 
ment Laws, Frazar B. Wilde, Conn. 
General ; Medical Examinations, Dr. 
Donald B. Cragin, Aetna Life; 
Membership, J. Howard Oden, 
North American Reassurance ; Next 
Annual Meeting, Jay N. Jamison, 
Reliance Life; Program, Dwight L. 
Clarke, Occidental of Calif.; Reso- 
lutions, T. W. Appleby, Ohio Na- 
tional; Uniform Laws, C. Petrus 
Peterson. 

Special Committees : New Consti- 
tution, W. T. Grant, Business Men’s 
Assurance; Insurance Regulations, 
Berkeley Cox, Aetna; Joint Activ- 
ities, A. J. McAndless, Lincoln Na- 
tional; Guertin Legislation, T. A. 
Phillips, Minnesota Mutual; Wage 
and Hour Act, B. M. Anderson, 
Conn. General; Industrial, Norman 
M. Hughes, National L. & A. and 
Investment Seminar, Willard N. 
Boyden, Continental Assurance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 






BOYS and GIRLS 


$] () RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 
U : U U Monthly Retirement Income equivalent to 
3% on 


$ Starting at age 55, 60 or 65 
40,000 according to plan selected 


* a * 
GUARANTEES 
$ 10) Q) Monthly throughout life, starting at retire- 
These and ment age selected 
Other Income * . * 
Options GUARANTEES 
Available - (If insured dies after income begins, but 


before being paid for 10 years) 
$ 1Q.Q) Monthly for remainder of first 10 years 


GUARANTEES 


(If insured dies before age selected for income to start — 55, 60, 65) 


3] 0) (0) (0) 0 Cash—or cash value of policy, whichever is larger 
. (Payable as income to beneficiary, if preferred) 


Pays Annual Dividends 
Low Premiums for Youngsters 


ce ae | Massachusetts Mutual Or D5th nniversary Year 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Wassachugetts 








By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Double Indemnity and Disability 

Benefits Thereof Calling for a Single 

‘Premium Held Separable Causes of 
Action. 


HE Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany of New York on October 
1, 1926, issued its policy to Helen L. 
Anair, providing for certain monthly 
payments if the insured became 
totally and presumably permanently 
disabled before the age of 60. The 
annual premium was $128.60, of 
which, it was stated in parentheses, 
$5.00 was the premium for the dou- 
ble indemnity and the balance was 
the premium for disability benefits. 

In 1932, the insured made claim 
for total disability payments, which 
were paid to her from that time to 
May 5, 1942, when they were 
stopped, the insurance company 
claiming she was no longer disabled. 
On November 12, 1935, the insured 
assigned all of her right, title and 
interest in the policy to Union Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company. This 
bank executed and delivered to the 
insured its order reading as follows: 

“You are hereby authorized and 
directed to pay to Helen L. Anair, 
any and all disability benefits that 
are now due or which may become 
due under policy No. 3745564 issued 
by you on the life of Helen L. Anair, 

We reserve the right to revoke 
this order at any time as to future 
benefits which may become due; 
said revocation to become effective 
upon written notice thereof to the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York.” 

The insured filed suit against the 
insurance company for the unpaid 
disability payments, and the com- 
pany contended that by reason of 
the assignment, the insured has 
parted with all her right, title and 
interest in and to the disability bene- 
fits, and could not maintain her 
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suit in her capacity as the insured; 
that the order set forth above gave 
no sole right of action to the in- 
sured, and the bank was a necessary 
party to the suit. The company also 
contended that the policy contract 
had been assigned in its entirety, 
and that the provision for disability 
payments can survive and be en- 
forced only as a part of the whole 
policy. The trial court rendered 
judgment for the insured, and the 
Vermont Supreme Court affirmed 
the decision of the trial court on the 
ground that the disability benefits 
and the double indemnity benefits 
are separable contracts, and that 
separate suit can be maintained for 
the disability benefits thereof, al- 
though the remaining benefits and 
title to the policy remain in the bank. 

The court held that the total pre- 
mium is shown by the policy to be 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 


comprised of three different pre- 
miums, one of which is a specific 
amount set forth as a premium for 
disability benefits. Thus the con- 
sideration was apportioned to the 
different covenants contained in the 
policy. The risks assumed by the 
insurance company under the policy 
were distinct and separable with dif- 
ferent premiums designed to cover 
each of them. The court concluded. 
therefore, that the policy contract 
was not one entire contract, but con- 
stituted separate and distinct con- 
tracts, cited as authorities: Rosso v. 
New York Life Insurance Co., 158 
Miss. 469, 128 So. 343, 69 ALR 883; 
Armstrong v. Illinois Bankers Life 
Ass’n, 217 Ind. 601, 29 NE 2d 
415, 953, 131 ALR 769; 1 Am. Jur. 
Actions, §§ 105, 106; Annotation, 
69 ALR 889. 

That an entire contract may be 
divisible into parts, so that a right of 
action accrues for a breach of each 
part was held in Mixer v. Williams, 
17 Vt. 457, 462. 

Apparently the insurance company 
believed its policy contract was di- 
visible for some purposes, at least, 


‘as it is stated in the policy that ex- 


cept for non-payment of premiums 
and except for the restrictions and 
provisions applying to the double 
indemnity and disability benefits, the 
policy shall be uncontestable after a 
stated period. On this question, see 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. 
Hartle, 165 Md 120. 166 A. 614, 
91 ALR 1466, and the annotation 
which follows in ALR. 


This decision also discusses at 
length what constitutes total dis- 
ability, and holds that the insured 
was totally disabled, although she 
managed an apartment house owned 
by her. Anair v. Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., 114 Vt. 217, 42 Atl. 
2d 423, 159 ALR 547. 
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Federal Banking Law Reports 


FOR BANKS LARGE AND SMALL—Here is some- 
thing new, something needed, for everyone respon- 
sible for the management and direction of banking 
activities. Here is something, new indeed, but time 
tested, time proved in actuality. For Federal Bank- 
ing Law Reports has stability and experience behind 
it, stemming as it does from the original reporter in 
this highly-technical field, first published in 1914. 
Here is a swift, authoritative, and continuing repor- 
ter on the thousand-and-one federal laws control- 
ling banks and banking. 


SCOPE OF THE “REPORTS”— Spanning the whole 
work-a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, 


court and administrative decisions, returns, forms, 
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reports, instructions, concerning the important fed- 
eral regulation and control of banks and banking. 
Pertinent full text provisions, forms, detailed explan- 
ations, editorial comments and suggestions make 
clear exactly what to do, and how and when and 
why to do it in handling every day banking puzzlers 
under federal banking regulation. 


FAST REPORTING — Swift reporting of new 
developments as they “break” is traditional with 
the “Reports” — the editorial aim is “always first 
with the latest”. 
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What’s New at Metropolitan? 


HERE is much good news for policy- 
holders in the 1945 record of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Payments to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries reached a new all-time 
high of $623,000,000. 


Mortality among policyholders, ex- 
cluding war deaths, was the lowest on 
record. The yield on the Company’s in- 
vestments followed the general trend 


Unassigned surplus funds at the year 
end amounted to $448,600,000. In ad- 
dition the Company had special sur- 
plus funds of $109,400,000, of which 
$95,100,000 represented a special re- 
serve for possible loss or fluctuation in 
the value of investments and $14,300,- 
000 a Group Insurance reserve for epi- 
demics, etc. These funds represent an 
extra cushion of safety for policyholders. 


In its report to policyholders for 





Would longer life for policyholders 
reduce the cost of Life Insurance? 


In what types of investments did the 
Company put its money? 


What does the Company advise 
about National Service Life Insur. 


ance? 


In addition to answering these and 
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many other questions, the report gives§ ((S( 
and declined somewhat. The Company 1945, Metropolitan provides answers to a financial summary of the Company’s§ |atio1 
had asset gains which made it possible many of the questions a policyholder operations during 1945. Whether or notf trem 
to revise policy and annuity reserves would be likely to ask if he could make you are a policyholder, you will find§ tives 
so as to reflect lower interest earnings. a personal visit to the Company. Among this report interesting and informative panic 
Scales of dividends to policyholders questions answered, for example, are. . To get a copy, just write and ask for§ that 
were maintained, and in some cases Were there many extra claim pay- the Company’s annual report entitled§ some 
slightly increased. ments last year due to the war? “What's New at Metropolitan?” tion | 
effort 
mon | 
a a ee Some 
might 
BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1945 passit 
In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1945, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 
OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
fFolicy Reserves Required by Law. ‘ . $6,400,802,374.47 National Government Securities . . $3,901,918,692.03 : 
This amount, together with future premiums and United States and Canadian. lex 
interest, is required to assure payment of all Other Bonds. . ae eee ee “es 
future policy benefits. Provincial, State, and Municipal $ 92,780,754.21 spl ca 
Railroad. . 584.361,368.30 insur: 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at Interest. 342,073,866.83 Public Utilities. . : 656,189,313.94 ae 
These are funds left with the Company to be paid Industrial and Miscellaneous 396,006,750.12 restru 
in the future. Stocks. 114,550,034.03 nectec 
All but $4,076,225. 49 are Preferred or ’ Guaranteed. 
co 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . . 123,338,706.00 First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 870,363,554.77 so $i 
Set aside for payment in 1946 to those policyholders Farms . ‘ $ 86,606,570.02 thoug 
eligible to receive them. Other Property . 783,756,984.75 ie, 
Loans on Policies . . 343,512,038.44 time 
Other Policy Obligations. 67,108,358.06 Made to policyholders on the security of their and e 
Claims in process of settlement, estimated claims. not policies. ee 
yet reported, premiums received in advance, etc. RealEstate Owned. 259,557,120.46 partic 
Includes $39.300,334.74 real estate under contract that t 
Taxes Accrued . 20,019,592.00 of sale and $147,436,299.08 Housing Projects 
Includes estimated amount of taxes payable i in 1946 and real estate for Company use. tem 1 
on the business of 1945. Cash . 175,687,154.11 wealt] 
Deposited i in banks, | in transit, or on 1 hand. aa 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans. 21,000,000.00 Qther Assets 167,070,489.96 Satislé 
Premiums due and deferred, interest and rents due the di 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 29,587,557.57 and accrued, etc. \\V 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS - $7,003,930,454.93 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . $7,561,997,270.37 h 
CX] en 
Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $558,066,815.44. This safety fund, representing about 8% of the obligations, serves as a cushion against of vol 
possible unfavorable experience and gives extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. This fund is made up of: gard 
Ss 
A Special Surplus Fund (including $95,112,000.00 for possible loss or fluctuation in the value of investments) $109,422,000.00 i ae 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 448,644,815.44 C lal ge 
mium, 
NOTE:—Assets carried at $360,747,351.78 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- itation 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. regu] 
“Sula 
which 
HIGHLIGHTS OF 1945 OPERATIONS r 
Life Insurance in Force, End of 1945 $31,261,969,817 Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1945 . $2,143,423,150 “—? 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1945 . $623,443,185.86 the si 
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Guertin Expense Allowance 


N THIS series of articles we have 
I: far said but little regarding the 
allowance for expense, particularly 
initial expense, made by the Com- 
missioners’ Standard Ordinary 
(CSO) Table under the new legis- 
lation. The matter is of such ex- 
treme interest to the business execu- 
tives and agency men of the com- 
panies, as well as to the actuaries, 
that it should now be examined in 
some detail, though the presenta- 
tion must necessarily be brief. An 
effort will be made to give a com- 
mon sense, business-like illustration. 
Some general remarks, however, 
might not be out of place before 
passing to the illustration. 


General 


I;xpense is necessary in order to 
spread the gospel of voluntary life 
insurance. Should there then be any 
restrictions on the expenditures con- 
nected with spreading something 
so good? Voluntaryism may be 
thought expensive. It indeed takes 
time and effort to persuade people 
and explain what is good for their 
particular needs. But it is believed 
that the incentives under a free sys- 
tem result in such an increase’ in 
wealth production and individual 
satisfaction as to more than offset 
the drawbacks of expense. 

\Vhat limitations do we have on 
expenses connected with the sale 
of voluntary life insurance? As re- 
gards the size of the premium 
charged the public, the gross pre- 
mium, there are no government lim- 
itations so far as we know. The 
regulating agency is competition 
which some consider the wisest of 
all regulating agencies. It regulates 
the size of the premium, and, in 
participating companies, the size of 
the dividends returned to_policy- 
holders. But government limitations 
on expenses may show up in the 
reserves prescribed by law. The re- 
(uired deposit to reserve may take 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE, F.F.A.., 
F.A.1.A. 


from the premium what might be 
used for expense. Such limitations 
we propose to consider herein. 


Example 


Accordingly, in the accompanying 
Exhibit A, a sort of yearly cost 
accounting forecast has been set up, 
covering the first six calendar years 
of an Ordinary Life policy to be is- 
sued July 1, 1946 at age 35 for 
$1,000. We should doubtless have 
given several examples, but for the 
sake of simplicity and brevity we 
have stuck to one, which uses, how- 
ever, a very important policy form 
and age. 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


in Table | of the Exhibit are de- 
veioped the expense provisions of 
the old American Experience Table 
with Illinois Standard reserves. For 
comparison, in Table II, are de- 
veloped the expense provisions of 
the CSO Table using the so-called 
“modified reserves” of the new legis- 
lation. It so happens that for Ordi- 
nary Life insurance the Illinois re- 
serves and these Modified reserves 
both permit the full first year gross 
premium to be used up in expenses, 
taxes and risk. Further, the gross 
premiums, the rates of interest (both 
earned and basic), the rates of 
actual mortality an of taxation, 
which have been assumed, are the 
same for each table. The difference 
in expense allowance is therefore en- 
tirely due to the reserves or reserve 
curve peculiar to the CSO Table. 

Composition of Mean Reserve. 
At the younger ages, those below 35 
and for a considerable distance 
above, the CSO ‘lable requires 
much lower reserves for unexpired 
risks than does the American Ex- 
perience Table. In this connection 
it will be proper here to refer to the 
composition of the so-called “mean 
reserve” carried by the life insur- 
ance companies at each December 
31, for it will be found that such 
composition is intimately tied in with 
expense allowance. 

For the purpose of a single policy 
it is convenient to assume that the 
average policy of the calendar year 
is issued July 1. The mean reserve 
for the average policy consists of 
two parts, (a) mathematical ac- 
cumulations within the policy, and 
(b) one half year’s unexpired risk. 
The mathematical accumulations are 
shown in lines 12 and 28 of Exhibit 
A and have nothing to do with 
mortality except that they reduce the 
net amount at risk on which the 
mortality plays. They consist of 
the terminal reserve at the previous 
June 30, plus the deposit element in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the premium which fell due July 1, 
plus six months interest at 3% per 
annum to December 31. 


Reserves 


But there was also a protection 
element in the premium insuring the 
net amount at risk for one year from 
last July 1 to next June 30. Half of 
this still remains at December 31 as 
reserve for unexpired risk, and 
forms the second part of the mean 
reserve. See lines 13 and 29. Com- 
bining the two parts we get the mean 
reserves at December 31 shown in 
lines 14 and 30. It should be em- 
phasized that the reserve for unex- 
pired risk is not half of the total 
premium, but only half of the pro- 


Calendar Year by Year Actuarial Accounting of an Ordinary Life Policy for $1,000 
Issued at age 35 and Dated July |, 1946 
TABLE |. Results with Reserves based on old American Experience Mortality Table. 


14 Year to Year to Year to Year to Year to Year to 
Period 12-31-46 12-31-47 12-31-48 12-31-49 12-31-50 12-31-51 
Bee eam AIAN, 5 S25: 050-44, 50 inn eines ae 8 a2 22.24 22.24 22.24 22.24 22.24 22.24 
Zo) NOG PORES SUG oso 5 ks. cs nce cd sgeieinsie 0 21 64 1.08 1.54 2.00 
MEA MMIINN ocis saris einige serene s)acek oni aie 22.24 22.45 22.88 Zane 23.78 24.24 
4. Mortality . 
m eo mort Conthecy Pund)...... 2.50.60 c0d0e 2.20 4.57 4.76 4.97 5.20 5.45 
6. Deposit to Terminal Reserve .............. 0 13.03 13.02 12.98 12.95 12.% 
Me | PRRUITORU ERECTORE S90: oa. 5.5 55. ois: ck dos teresa 0 19 59 1.00 1.42 1.85 
We POI NOEL IO0 "6 swisie sic aca saies os cones 44 44 44 44 44 A 
. ERHONSe POW ANCE, CI. oc cccccsccccceis bee 15.26 4.20 4.06 3.92 3.75 3.58 
De BO WDC TRIG oo kc cies siieinecaas iene 4.34 02 01 01 02 M 
Ot” TRGIARCNEE DORA! onaxs bce ease ska sseesnsecs 22.24 22.45 22.88 23.32 23.78 24.24 
12. Policy Accumulations to 12/31 ............ 0 13.22 26.83 40.82 55.18 69.94 
ety, MRUOMNATOC METER iii 50 aioe sce es.e ccesitadwishaesls 4.34 4.36 4.37 4.38 4.40 4.42 
ee NN INL ORI 0. 5 5S lalate-a sia pase bse rewrite (1) 4.34 (2) 17.58 (3) 31.20 (4) 45.20 (5) 59.58 (6) 74.36 
ee eI OREO oA ig wins nieas'seakaa't baie 0 13.42 27.23 41.42 56.00 70.97 
Bi ee MEE ECON 6:90 65 srn.6.00id snnis's renee 1000.00 987.00 973.00 959.00 944.00 9290) 
TABLE Il. Results with Reserves based on new Commissioners (CSO) Mortality Table. 
ee, > RRNA AE COMI oii anass:te.c' 604.060 69 e:010:9'0 22.24 22.24 22.24 22.24 22.24 22.24 
We, Begened Tnterest B3G9O oss aoe aia osc wsicsc:s 0 .24 75 1.26 a7 229 
Be PU PERMOINIE oiars cs bw cw eccpelias em case's es ~ 22.24 22.48 22.99 23.50 24.01 2453 
20. Mortality d : ; 
mi. To mort Contngcy Fund)... .....c00s eens 2.20 4.56 4.74 4.94 5.16 5.40 
22. Deposit to Terminal Reserve .............. 0 15.24 15.04 14.83 14.60 14.3) 
Boe WOAMITED THTCESE SFO voc cee ws geen 0 5: 69 1.16 1.63 2:11 
ee ES ONNMINNNND, NM OIE a wie s5 56% mressreins big s'o ep rane 44 44 44 44 44 AS 
Zo. Maepense Allowance, Cte. ... 22.0.0 ccc casns 17.37 1.92 1.98 2.03 2.06 2.10 
Ms VO Cmenpired TIS. ow. cece eet esee 2.23 09 10 10 Az ll 
W. Melencing Total ..........00c-..40.0c0020 22.24 22.48 22.99 23.50 24.01 24.53 
28. Policy Accumulations to 12/31 ............ 0) 15.46 31.19 47.18 63.42 79. 
ee, CRUEL PRIRI 6a. 5 dts Ma snes sion bg baeiene 0% 2.23 a Fs 2.42 2.52 2.64 2.13 
i as nanc eats ceraransese ads (1) 2.23 (2) 17.78 ~~ (3) 33.61 (4) 49.70 (5) 66.06 (6) 82.65 
Bene RMR ROOEWO. 306k fk cic a wba oaeare a See's 0) 15.69 31.65 47.88 64.35 81.08 
cae) PACE RGMONNE AE BRIBE oki cass ed ccccesncdiw 1000.00 984.00) 968.00 952.00 936.00 919.0 
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tection element contained in the total 
premium. 

Perhaps if our Annual Statements 
showed the policy reserves in two 
lines, namely, (a) the mathematical 
accumulations within the policies, 
and (b) the reserve for unexpired 
risk as above defined, there would 
be less confusion in the minds of 
the public as to what life policy “re- 
serves” really mean. 

Now we proceed to an explana- 
tion of Exhibit A, line by line: We 
hope the picture will be clear to 
everyone interested. 

Annual Gross Premium—Lines 1 
and 17. A non-participating annual 
premium for the Ordinary Life 
policy under discussion is shown. In 
order to show how we would stand 
if premiums were not changed we 


EXHIBIT A 











have kept the gross premium under 
the CSO Table the same as under 
the American Experience. In prac- 
tice it may not be possible to do this, 

Earned Interest—Lines 2 and 18, 
While 3% is the basic rate of inter- 
est used in building the reserves it 
is assumed that 344% will be earned, 
Thus surplus interest will be pro- 
vided which is useful for building a 
Contingency Fund against such 
things as an epidemic, a fall in the 
rate of interest below 3%, invest- 
ment losses, and an increase in ex- 
penses. The amount of surplus in- 
terest will be slightly larger under 
the CSO Table because of its larger 
reserves. 

Mortality—Lines 4 and 20. It is 
well known that the mortality of a 
life newly selected for insurance is 
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Atlantic Offers Broader Juvenile Coverage 


In line with the Company's progressive policy of providing its representatives a complete line of 
contracts for their clients, effective April Ist, four new policies were added to accommodate the fast 
growing juvenile market. Our complete line of juvenile contracts include: Ordinary Life-Selected Risk; 
Life Paid Up at Age 60; 20 Payment Endowment at Age 60; 20 Payment Life; 20 Payment Endowment 
at Age 85; 20 Year Endowment; and Endowments maturing at Ages 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

All of these contracts, in the event of death, provide for payment of the ultimate 
amount at age 5, whereas formerly, the Juvenile contracts provided only for the payment 
of the ultimate amount at age 10. 

This expansion of Juvenile coverage is another reason why 1946 offers an outstanding 


opportunity for Atlantic Life representatives under the Company's salary and incentive 
commission plan of operation. 


Agency and managerial opportunities available in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, West Virginia, Tennessee 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


and Texas. 


INSURANCE 


Richmond, Virginia 
Organized 1899 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century 
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very low. He is then what is called 
“select.” Gradually the selection 
“wears off,” and for practical pur- 
poses is supposed to disappear in 
five years. Then the life merges 
with others of the same attained age 
into an ultimate group. The Com- 


missioners’ Standard Ordinary 
(CSO) Mortality Table was made 
up from the experience of “ulti- 


mate” lives during the period 1930 
to 1940 when there were no wars or 
epidemics. It was therefore neces- 
sary to provide a contingency mor- 
tality margin within the table against 
the additional mortality which comes 
at intervals as the result of epidem- 
ics, wars, et cetera. This added 
margin may not be required in any 
one year, or for a series of years, 
but these are just the years in which 
it should be carefully husbanded. 
For our illustration we have used 
the full CSO mortality as actual 
mortality, but have bracketed it with 
the contribution to*mortality con- 
tingency fund. However, apart from 
the margin for contingencies, there 
ought to be mortality savings due to 
the select condition of the life, 
which can be used to help with ex- 
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penses. We have not shown these 
for the reason that they would ap- 
pear about equally in Table I and 
Table II, and would thus scarcely 
affect the relative amounts available 
for expense in lines 9 and 25. 

To Contingency Fund—Lines 5 
and 21. This has been dealt with in 
the previous section. As soon as it 
can, a company should start to put 
something into the Contingency 
Fund. An epidemic might strike in 
the first policy year, in which event 
the company would probably have to 
draw on the Contingency Fund built 
from margins supplied by its older 
policyholders, or by its stockholders. 
There should, of course, be another 
Contingency Fund for investments, 
and perhaps for expenses. 

Deposit to Terminal Reserve— 
Lines 6 and 22. There is no deposit 
element taken out of the premium in 
the first year either under the IIli- 
nois Standard reserve or under the 
new “modified reserve.” What 
might have been “deposit” is thus 
available for first year expense. It 
will be noticed, however, that in re- 
newal years larger deposits will be 
required under the CSO Table than 


under the American Experience 
Table, at least for a great number of 
years into the future. This will leave 
less for renewal expense. These de- 
posits accumulate with interest into 
“terminal” reserves or technical sav- 
ings, accounts within the policy, as 
was explained in the February 
article. A different scale of deposits 
leaving more for early expenses 
might possibly have been used. This 
will be referred to later. 

Required Interest 3%—Lines 7 
and 23. The deposits are guaranteed 
to be rolled up with 3% interest com- 
pounding annually. They will reach 
1,000 at age 96 under the American 
Experience Table, at age 100 under 
the CSO Table. Any reasonable ac- 
cumulation approximating to a ter- 
minal reserve curve, reaching 1,000 
at the end of the table, would keep 
a company sound. 

Premium Tax 2%—Lines 8 and 
24. This rate has been assumed for 
the sake of illustration. It is a fair 
average of the rates of premium tax 
imposed by the states. 

Expense Allowance—Lines 9 and 
25. Now we arrive at the main pur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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pose of the whole Exhibit, which 
was to get, by elimination, these 
comparative expense allowances. 
They are fitted in so as to make lines 
3 and 11, and lines 19 and 27, bal- 
ance. Observe the greater expense 
allowance under the CSO Table in 
the first year and the smaller allow- 
ances in later years. The greater first 
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year expense allowance is wholly due 
to the smaller CSO reserve for un- 
expired risk. We shall return to this 
matter of expense allowance later. 

To Unexpired Risk—Lines 10 
and 26. It is most interesting to 
note how much less reserve is re- 
quired for unexpired risk under the 
CSO Table than under the Amer- 
ican Experience Table, at least at 
the younger ages. The effect, as 
has been noted, is to leave a bigger 
allowance for first year expense. 
The new CSO reserve for unexpired 
risk is ample provided there is noth- 
ing like an influenza epidemic. Addi- 
tional reserve for an epidemic should 
be carried in a Contingency Fund 
outside of the legal reserves. 

Balancing Total—Lines 11 and 
27. Having used Expense Allow- 
ance et cetera (lines 9 and 25) as 
balancing items, we get totals which 
balance with lines 3 and 19. 

Policy Accumulations, Unexpired 
Risk and Mean Reserve—Lines 12, 
13 and 14 with their corresponding 
lines 28, 29 and 30 have already been 
explained. 

Terminal Reserves—Lines 15 and 
31. These are the policy accumula- 
tions at the end of each policy year 
on June 30, six months later than 
in lines 12 and 28 respectively. For 
example, 13.42 (line 15) is the ter- 
minal reserve or accumulations un- 
der the American Experience Table 
at the end of the second policy year, 
while 15.69 (line 31) is the same 
thing under the CSO Table. 
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Net Amount at Risk—Lines 16 
and 32. This is the true amount of 
insurance upon which mortality 
plays. Observe that it is the differ- 
ence between 1,000, the face of the 
policy, and what has accumulated in 
the policy in lines 15 and 31. 


Purpose and Conclusions—(a) 
Comparative Expense Allowance, 
Now, having finished our line by 
line explanation of Exhibit A, what 
is the purpose of it all, and what are 
our conclusions? To begin with, we 
note that we have more first year 
Expense Allowance under the CSO 
Table than under the American Ex- 
perience Table, just because of the 
smaller reserve for unexpired risk, 
Add lines 9 and 10 and we get 19.60. 
Add lines 25 and 26 and we again 
get 19.60. In other words, the re- 
duction in reserve for unexpired 
risk, namely 2.11, has been trans- 
ferred to the Expense Allowance, 
raising it from 15.26 to 17.37. On 
the other hand, there is a much 
greater Expense Allowance under 
the old American Experience Table 
in the renewal years as far as we 
have followed it due to the smaller 
deposits to terminal reserves. (b) 
Effects of different methods of re- 
serve. In the February article we 
mentioned two methods of reserve 
permitted by the new legislation, 
namely, the Net Level Premium Re- 
serve and the Modified Reserve. 
Under the first method a consider- 
able deposit must be made to “re- 
serve” or technical savings account 
in the first year. This leaves only 
the premium margin or loading, and 
the saving due to select mortality, 
available for first year expense. 
Under the second method, deposits 
are waived until the second year. 
Thus a much better provision is 
made for first year expense. It 
could have been possible to have 
waived deposits until the third year, 
thus providing an adequate, or shall 
we say, a generous allowance for the 
expense of putting business on the 
books. Indeed this has been done in 
the development of cash values un- 
der the new legislation, and a com- 
pany might be perfectly sound which 
carried these cash values as reserves. 
But the new legislation, probably 
wisely, does not go farther than re- 
leasing, for expense, the deposit 
from the first year premium. We 
are speaking of an Ordinary Life 
policy. 
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it will be realized that the longer 


the deposits to reserve are delayed, 
the larger they must be when they 
start. On the other hand, if the ex- 
pense of putting the policy on the 
books is completely liquidated be- 
fore deposits to reserve begin, there 
will be less red ink to be spread over 
the older policies. The cash values 
permissible under the Guertin legis- 
lation are designed to clean up such 
red ink in the event of surrender. 
But where there is not a surrender 
the red ink may remain for some 
years as a strain on the company’s 
surplus until it is liquidated by mar- 
gins or profit earnings. 

(c) Strain on Surplus. Our Ex- 
hibit A would have been more realis- 
tic if we could have estimated the 
actual expenses, instead of merely 
showing the available allowance for 
expenses, and had then inserted an- 
other line in each Table marked lla 
and 27a, entitled “Strain on Sur- 
plus.” If Expense Allowance had 
heen inadequate in the first year, a 
red ink figure would have appeared, 
which would have been accumulated 
forward with interest and shared 
and borne by each persisting surviv- 
ing policyholder until wiped out by 
margins of future years. 

(d) Final Remarks. To anyone 
who studies Exhibit A two very 
important items stand out, namely 
(20) mortality, and (22) deposit. 
One of the first things to be noted 
is how very little the change from 
the American Experience to the 
CSO Table seems to be affecting the 
strain of actual mortality. As indi- 
cated in a previous article, we could 
probably have kept American Ex- 
perience deposits and Terminal Re- 
serves while using CSO mortality 
for unexpired risk. We do not say 
that this should have been done. But 
one is inclined to wonder at the 
minuteness with which deposits and 
terminal reserves are tied to a new 
mortality table when they could have 
been taken from an old mortality 
table or made up arbitrarily from no 
table in particular. It would seem 
that any lack of minuteness could be 
taken care of in the loading. It is 
true that we should not have level 
net premiums. But is this a point of 
importance ? 

Retaining the American Experi- 
ence terminal reserves might: have 
permitted the retention of our pres- 
ent rate books, providing the Amer- 
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Just one year ago we announced a complete new series 
of promotional aids for our agents, which we felt was 
one of the best in the life insurance field. In the annual 
Life Advertisers Association competition last Novem- 
ber this material won. awards in two of the three 
classes in which it was entered. We're proud of that. 
Not because of any pride in our advertising or pro- 
motional ability but because these awards indicate 
we are doing a pretty good job of helping our agents. 
And that is one of our primary concerns. Next to 
providing security for our policy holders, our most 
important job is helping the man in the field. 


LIFE INSURANCE BEGINS WITH THE AGENT! 


Central life ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
oor) OF Lowa 











ican Experience Table were also 
allowed for the calculation of the 
paid-up and extended insurance 
values. 

The making-up of new rate books 
is a large item in terms of time and 
expense. A change in premium 
rates alone is not so bad; but a 
change in non-forfeiture values in- 
volves great labor. However, it is 
doubtless a good thing to get it over 


and done with. When at some time 
in the future the CSO Table is 
superseded by a still more modern 
table, perhaps the non-forfeiture 
values can then be left as they are. 

At various places in this article 
we have referred to deposits. It 
should be understood that these are 
technical deposits to reserve or to 
the mathematical accumulations 
under the policy. 
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ASSETS 
(12 Months) 1944 1945 1944 1945 
4 19 Other Real 
ee $ 321,707.22 $ 280,727.78 Estate .$ 62,340.21 $ 25,000.00 
Amount deposited in National and Less Re- 
State banks subject to check. serve for 
U. S. Government, Municipal and itotiin, 
Other Bonds a ane a 2,098,233.67 2,407,151 .20 tion 15,585.05 6,250.00 46,755.16 18 750.00 
Amounts invested in approved securi- : ; ; = : . : 
ties which earn a satisfactory return. 
Sundry Assets ..................- 65,576.51 65,598.47 Policy Loans pei 953,314.25 863,652.03 
Including accrued interest on bonds need loaned to. policyholders ‘te ; 
and mortgage loans, and other small times of emergency on the cash value 
items of admitted assets. of their policies. 
First Mortgage Loans ..... 5,094,037.13  6,875,520.24 : ; iF 
First Mortgage loans on real “estate, Automatic Premiums Loans. . Ac 418,066.94 398,832.63 
appraised value of which, in the ag- Represents policy reserves used to 
gregate, is twice the amount of the keep insurance in force on the lives 
loans. of ee, 4 —_ tempo- 
‘'F.H.A. Mortgage Loons a 447,396.51 345,471.32 rarily been unable to make premium 
Made under PHA . + ames plan and payments. 
guaranteed by overnment. Premium Notes .. : , 10,868.71 6,216.46 
Stocks Ne gh a ea: ia Pada es 763,923.49 499,362.94 Notes for current premiums—within 
Dividend Paying Stocks _ in Strong policy values. 
Banks, Insurance Companies and In- 
dustrials. Premiums Due or Payable in In- 
or ees RAID oe co aes na 360,144.73 382,306.13 
Home Office All of our reserves are set up in ad- 
Building — on an a a — where a 
policy is payable quarterly or semi- 
and Lot $988,833.54 $988,833.54 ste the Temainder = the current 
* premium is carried in this item as an 
gn account receivable against the reserve 
He P set up. It also includes current pre- 
tion Re- miums within the qrece period. 
serve 247,003.82 260,625.53 741,829.72 728,208.01 i. i rn $11,321,854.04 $12,871,797.21 
LIABILITIES FUNDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 
Current Bills Due or Accrued ...... $ 2,855.96 $ 8,867.90 q 
Current accounts due on the [0th of Full Legal Reserves on esau 
the succeeding month. “Sees Sep $ 9,749,718.88 $10,912,265.22 
Premiums and Interest Collected in Includes full legal reserve on life 
NIRS, Cores en 2 : 100,651.28 173,516.19 policies as well as reserves for dis- 
Premiums and interest paid in ‘advance abilit benefits, accidental death 
by policyholders. en present — of oe — 
Policy Claims Unpaid—No Proofs gy de ot ga sil in aa 
Received ................ 24,600.00 14,884.50 Capital Stock .... 600,000.00 600,000.00 
These are claims that were reported te om ount paid oe stockholders, “which 
been filed up to December 21. 190 TX, yg 
Reserved for City, State and Federal quirements. 
Oe eee 31,407.90 34,160.61 Surplus Funds 702,747.86 1,030, 102.27 
A reserve set up to meet tax payments An amount which au ments capital 
as they become due. stock, in affording policyholders ad- 
Other Sundry Liabilities 109,872.16 98,000.52 ditional protection. 
Total Current Liabilities .... $ 269,387.30 $ 329,429.72 Total Liabilities . $11,321,854.04 $12, 871,797.21 





business. 
this company.' 





QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE COMPANY 


An Old Line Legal Reserve Company Chartered in 1920 
Assets Exclusively for the Protection of Policyholders 


$12,542,367.49 
Paid to oemanaee ane Dneuneren Insurance in Force 591 5°373.00 
Since Organization 8,218,768. x a J 
$7,915,290.72 “ aes $ 


“The company has been ably managed in the interests of its policyholders, 
In our opinion it has considerable margins for contingencies. 


and the results achieved are well above average for the 
Upon the foregoing analysis of its present position we recommend 
—Reprinted from Best's Life Insurance Reports. 
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\ Mr. Hope’s very interesting 
[erticte on the Guertin Legislation 
which appeared in the February is- 
sue of Best’s Insurance News, he 
makes some observations on reserves 
and cash values which challenge 
comment. 

“Comparing the two schools of 
thought on cash values he states 
that the position of the first school 
which holds that cash values should 
not be tied to reserves is “certainly 
defensible as regards the mortuary 
fund of the company which arises 
from the purely mortuary element 
in each year’s premium’ but presum- 
ably because ‘there is a deposit ele- 
ment in each premium as well as a 
mortuary or protection element,’ the 
policyholder ‘may be considered to 
have a definite interest in the de- 
posit accumulations’ of his policy. 

“lf the existence of a deposit ele- 
ment as well as a mortuary or pro- 
tection element in the premium for 
each policy year is the reason for 
distinguishing between the policy- 
holder’s interest in the mortuary 
fund of the company and his inter- 
est in its terminal reserves, what be- 
comes of the policyholder’s interest 
in the latter when the mortuary or 
protection element exceeds the pre- 
mium and there is no longer a de- 
posit element in the premium ? 

“For example, on a net level pre- 
mium Ordinary Life Policy issued 
at age 35 on the CSO Mortality 
Table with interest at 3%, ‘the pro- 
tection premium’ referred to in 
tables I-IV accompanying the article 
exceeds the annual premium of 
$19.14 per thousand in the 34th and 
all subsequent policy years except 
the last policy year which ends at 
age 100. 

“If, according to the analysis set 
forth in these tables, there is no 
deposit element in the premiums 
paid in the 34th and many subse- 
quent policy years, then what, if 
any, are the ‘deposit accumulations’ 
in the policy during those years? 
And if there are no longer any ‘de- 
posit accumulations,” in which 
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terminal reserve does the policy- 
holder have a different interest from 
that which he has in the balance of 
the reserve_on his policy? Or, if the 
policy is fully paid-up and there are 
no longer any annual deposits from 
which either the mortuary element 
or the terminal reserves can be de- 
rived, what then is the policyhold- 
er’s interest in the reserve on his 
policy ? 

“The so-called ‘deposit element’ 
in the periodical premium payments 
clearly fails to support the proposi- 
tion that there is any real difference 
between some of the reserve and all 
of the reserve; that the so-called 
mortuary fund is essentially differ- 
ent from terminal reserves. 

“The distinction between the so- 
called mortuary fund and the corre- 
sponding terminal reserves, as re- 
ferred to in the article, appears to 
be based on the fact that the reserve 
at any date can always be shown as 
equal to the present value of the 
terminal reserve payable as a sum 
certain, plus the present value of 
the mortality cost to the end of the 
current policy year on the difference 
between the amount of the insur- 
ance and the amount of the terminal 
reserve. End of the current policy 
year as the date of payment of the 
terminal reserve as a sum certain 
follows from the fact that a year is 
the usual unit of time in life insur- 
ance calculations and contracts. But 
the use of a year rather than some 
other interval of time is merely one 
of convention and custom. Any other 
unit of time, such as six months or 
three years, could have been used 
without changing the nature of the 
life insurance contract or of 
serves. 

“For example, instead of using 
rates of mortality for each year of 
life, rates of mortality for each half 
year of life, such as 35, 35%, 36, 
364%, etc. could be computed, or 
rates of mortality for each three- 
year period of life such as 30, 33, 
36, etc. could be computed. Cor- 
responding to these rates of mortal- 


re- 


GUERTIN LEGISLATION 
Letter to the Editor 


ity we could then use a six-month 
period or a three-year period instead 
of one year as the unit of time in 
our calculations, and premiums 
would then be payable every six 
months or every three years as they 
are now payable annually. The 
‘policy year’ would then become 
‘the policy period’ or the ‘policy 
triennium’ or some similar term, 
and the ‘terminal reserve’ would 
be the reserve at the end of the six- 
month or three-year period. 

“Regardless of the time interval 
selected or the terminology used to 
identify it, the principle would be 
the same as it is in using a year. 
Consequently any other period of 
time could have been employed to 
show the reserve at any time as equal 
to the total of the present value of a 
sum certain payable at some future 
date to which premiums are as- 
sumed as paid, and the present value 
of the mortality cost for the corre- 
sponding period of time on the dif- 
ference between the amount of in- 
surance and the amount of the sum 
certain. The distinction between the 
reserve on a policy at some date 
during the current policy year and 
the reserve at the end of the current 
policy year is, therefore, purely arbi- 
trary and without any basis in the 
general nature of the life insurance 
contract or of reserves. 

“The error of the second school 
of thought which, to use Mr. Hope’s 
expression, would ear-mark little 
bits of the reserve for each and 
every policy, is the old one of af- 
firming an attribute of each mem- 
ber of a class which can only be 
affirmed of all of those members 
taken collectively as a class. . The 
second school of thought holds that 
because the reserve on a group of 
policies issued at the same age on 
the same plan and at the same time 
is, say, $225 per thousand, there- 
fore the reserve on each individual 
policy in that group is at the rate of 
$225 per thousand. But the defini- 
tion of reserves excludes the indi- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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GUERTIN LEGISLATION—Cont'd 


vidual. The reserve correctly de- 
fined cannot be predicated of an in- 
dividual detached and isolated from 
the group of which he is a member, 
even though we do loosely speak of 
the reserve on an individual policy. 

{Only if each policyholder’s date 
of*death could be foretold would it 
be possible to determine the amount 
of his interest in the company’s re- 
serve, but if man could foretell the 
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GUARDIAN of 
TOMORROW 


It is an unusual American who does 
not have as a primary goal—future 
security for himself and his family. 
Yet perhaps nothing so universally 
desired is more impossible of attain- 
ment when the individual must de- 
pend only on himself. 

But through life insurance such se- 
curity is available to everyone, and 
we at Provident have helped an ever- 
increasing number of Americans face 
the unpredictable future with confi- 
dence. For three decades we have 
been able to provide for the future 
security of more and more people 
through a program of conservative 
growth . .. based on sound, safe, fi- 
nancial principles. 

If we are to be the guardians of 
tomorrow for yet more and more peo- 
ple, we must build for tomorrow. 
That is our planned course. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


208 PLATT BLDG. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








death life insurance 


The unknown 


his 
would be nonexistent. 
duration of human life is both the 


date of 


reason for life insurance and the 
reason why it is impossible to de- 
termine the amount of each policy- 
holder’s interest in the reserve. The 
impossibility of determining any in- 
dividual policyholder’s interest in the 
reserve inheres in the very nature of 
the business. 

“Thus far the practice of allow- 
ing cash surrender values equal to 
the reserve or the resetVe less a 
‘surrender charge’ has stood the 
test of time—with the aid of one 
moratorium. It is to be hoped that 
the changes involved in the Guertin 
Legislation will reduce the strain of 
any future test.” 


a, es Budinger, 
Kansas City Life 


Vice President and 
Insurance Company. 


Actuary, 


GUERTIN LEGISLATION 
New York Status 


In response to 
the Senate and Assembly Insur- 
ance Committees, Superintendent 
Robert E. Dineen stated last month 
that the New York Department had 
no objections to the proposed legis- 
lation. He further pointed out that 
the Department as a matter of cus- 
tom does not “approve” any insur- 
ance legislation that it does not spon- 
sor. It does, however, “disapprove” 
of legislation with which it is not in 
agreement. Mr. Dineen also stated 
that suggestions had been made re 
the accumulation of cash values and 
reserves differing somewhat from 
the standard Guertin legislation en- 
acted in other states. 

The American Labor Party, the 
Consumers Union and the American 
Investor's Union all opposed the 
legislation at the hearing. These or- 
ganizations contended that the legis- 
lation would increase the surrender 
charge on lapsed policies. At the 
present time only 14 more states (in- 
cluding N. Y.) and D. C. have to 
act on this legislation. 

At the open hearing March 5 last 
in Massachusetts, sponsors of 
House Bill 1100 (to repeal Guertin 
legislation passed in 1943) did not 
put in an appearance and thus it ap- 
pears that the legislation will con- 
tinue on the Massachusetts statute 
books. 


questions from 


N. A. I. C. 


Guertin Committee Appointed 


HE National Association of In- 

surance Commissioners at the 
meeting in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
December 5, 1945, adopted the re- 
port of the Life Committee which 
provided: “That a Sub-Committee 
of the Life Insurance Committee, 
consisting largely of department ac- 
tuaries, be appointed to advise the 
Association on the interpretation of 
the Standard Non-forfeiture and 
Valuation Laws and to consider the 
technical problems arising from time 
to time in connection therewith.” 

In considering the makeup of this 
Committee it appeared advisable that 
the actuaries of all Departments be 
included in a General Committee 
and that a Working Committee be 
set up within this General Commit- 
tee so that necessary meetings can be 
held prior to the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Committee at the National 
Meeting in June at Portland, Ore- 
gon. It was also considered advis- 
able that this Working C ommittee be 
largely made up of members who 
could meet without too much travel 
for the purpose of discussing prob- 
lems and advising Commissioners 
and the Life Committee. 

The Working Committee 
pointed as follows: 


R. O. Hoc ker, 
man 

Raymond Harris, New York 

W. Harold Bittel, New Jersey 

Morris Levita, Pennsylvania 

H. Raymond Strong, Texas 

Carl A. Tiffany, Illinois 

Harry G. Sellman, Tennessee 

George W. McAteer, Washington 


Mr. Hooker was Vice Chairman 
and the only present State actuary 
who was a member of the orig- 
inal Commissioners’ “Committee to 
Study Non-forfeiture Benefits and 
Related Matters.” 

The matters discussed at the 
meeting of the Life Committee held 
in Chicago on February 9, 1946, 
were referred to the W orking Com- 
mittee.. Commissioners are requested 
to refer questions and suggestions 
concerning the Standard Non-for- 
feiture and Valuation Laws to Mr. 
Hooker, Chairman of the Working 
Committee and of the General Com- 
mittee. 


is ap- 


Connecticut, Chair- 
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ESTATES and TAXES 





What ia Estate Planning? 


© MUCH has been said and 
S\ ritten about estate planning, 
that we have reason to pause for an 
explanation of this term. There 
exists great difference of opinion as 
to what is meant by “estate plan- 
ning.” Within the cloak of this 
description there prevails much mis- 
understanding. In the performance 
of supposed estate planning, invari- 
ably there is much which requires 
especial consideration and remains 
blissfully ignored. Lacking a specific 
definition or prescription regarding 
what is encompassed by this over- 
all comprehensive term, someone 
must venture forth with some kind 
of a guiding statement, inaccurate 
as it may be in the minds of others. 


Adequate Life Insurance 


Some look upon estate planning 
as the providing of a sufficient 
amount of life insurance to afford 
the essential available liquidity upon 
the death of a given insured. They 
urge that through life insurance, an 
estate can be planned so that the 
mandatory costs at death, in the 
form of taxes, funeral expenses, last 
debts, administration and counsel 
fees, can be freely met. They add 
to these needs the requirement for 
maintenance incomes for the de- 
ceased’s loved ones, with a possible 
supplementation of educational 
funds. 

But, estate planning is more than 
this. It is more than the mere pro- 
vision of requisite liquidity. It is a 
matter of getting the client’s affairs 
in a coordinated and planned pos- 
ture. It is a matter of getting the 
client in such position that he, him- 
self, can afford to die. For the hold- 
ings and situations of most clients 
are in such predicament that they 
cannot afford to die. This is parti- 
cularly true concerning those indi- 
viduals whose holdings are at all 
substantial and diversified. 
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by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


Their respective estates are anti- 
cipatorily confronted with multiple 
problems, and lack of prospective 
available liquidity is but one of them. 
Intelligent estate planning demands 
a thorough analysis of each and all 
of the assets and liabilities of the 
client’s entire estate. It necessitates 
the reaching of a series of decisions 
in light of such analysis, and the 
pursuing, in an expeditious manner, 
resultant logical conclusions. This 
means that we must look to his life 
insurance to determine whether or 
not he is adequately covered, and 
then make certain that the provi- 
sions for the payment of the pro- 
ceeds are in accordance with clear 
thinking and practical objectives. 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law is chairman, Committee 
on Federal Taxation, New Jersey State Bar 
Association; Special Tax Lecturer, Practicing 
Law Institute, New York University, Rhode 
Island State College and the University of 
Miami. He has written extensively on taxes 
for law journals and on occasion some of 
these articles have been reprinted in this 
magazine. 


We must turn to his business hold- 
ings, and irrespective of whether 
such holdings are in a sole proprie- 
torship, partnership, or close cor- 
poration, we must decide what will 
be the most effective and advantage- 
ous disposition of this property at 
the time of his death. 

Alternatively, if business interests 
are to be continued to be held after 
the death of the client, arrange- 
ments must be made which will ef- 
fectuate his desires in the most 
prudent manner, and in a way which 
will redound to the greatest welfare 
of his estate. Estate planning, there- 
fore, necessarily, entails business in- 
surance agreements, or where no 
purchase and sale of business in- 
terests is to take place upon the 
death of the client, such planning 
calls for definite provision respecting 
the devolvement and profitable per- 
petuation of such holdings. 


Wills and Trusts 


We cannot have an intelligent 
estate plan without an exhaustively 
drawn Last Will and Testament. A 
Will which not only recognizes the 
natural objects of the  client’s 
bounty, but one which simultane- 
ously is practical and flexible; a 
Will which recognizes possible con- 
tingencies respecting unforeseeable 
accidents, untimely deaths, and un- 
anticipateable asset depreciations. 
Where the property holdings are 
substantial, the Last Will and Testa- 
ment, might, in order to provide for 
minor and dependent beneficiaries, 
establish a trust or trusts to become 
effective after the death of the client. 

During his lifetime, the client 
might be desirous of creating trusts 
for members of his immediate family 
or other close relatives or depend- 
ents. If his holdings are substantial, 
and readily convertible, and his 
financial picture warrants the trans- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ESTATES & TAXES—Continued 


fer of a part of such holdings, such 
trusts might well comprise; an es- 
sential part of his estate plan. Many 
and cumulative gifts can be made 


through the vehicle of trusts. The 
effecting of such gifts, thoroughly 


considered, can result in substantial 
fed@ral income and estate tax sav- 
ings within the purview of the 
present liberal provisions of the gift 
tax law. 

Studied estate planning first views 
the objectives of the client. Here, 
it seeks to accomplish that which is 
desired, in the most effective, practi- 
cable and expeditious manner, and 
in the best interests of the benefi- 
ciaries concerned. It endeavors to 
achieve the purposes of the estate 
planner, in a manner which will ef- 
fect tax savings but in so doing will 
not eventualize in self-deprivation. 
It takes cognizance of the fact that 
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POSITION WANTED 


Army Public Relations Officer returned 
to pre-war sales promotion position with 
life company in New York desires re- 
sponsible position with progressive com- 
pany, future assured. Graduate New 
York University, 1.1.A., L.O.M.A., C.L.U., 
and other insurance courses. Age 36. 
More than I5 years experience home 
office departments, management, per- 
sonnel. Interested in public relations, 
sales promotion, writing & editing, and 
personnel management. Minimum salary 
start $5,200 annual. Write Box L40I, 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, New York. 
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he has a pre-determinable life ex- 
pectancy, and responds to the prob- 
lems in light of the fact that he him- 
self may have many years yet to 
live. It acknowledges the compara- 
tive income tax brackets of both the 
prospective donor and donees, and 
attempts to single out, as the subject 
matter of gifts, property which is 
of a character, which will not con- 
flict with the over-all contemplated 
plan of the client. 

In estate planning, we should ap- 
proach the client’s problems from 
the aspect of a living, rather than a 
post-death philosophy. Let us look 
upon the estate plan as a problem 
which we approach with a view to 
getting the client in a posture where 
he can afford to die. When we have 
him where he knows he can afford 


to die, let us then conclude that 
now he is able to enjoy living. Let 
us think of estate planning not 


merely as the rearranging or re- 
conditioning of property holdings, 
so that they might be passed on dis- 
tributively to those whom the client 
selects. While this of necessity, must 
be done, let us proceed on the basis 
that we might shape his holdings so 
that he might gain the most from 
them while he is here to enjoy the 
fruits of his own exertion. 





In the by line under the author's pic- 
ture in the February edition it was in- 
advertently stated that he was a gradu- 
ate of Rhode Island State College and 
the University of Miami. Mr. Foosaner 
lectures at those two institutions but is 
a graduate of the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 











SERVICE DEATH CLAIMS 


6°, of Total 


Payment last year of $129,520,000 
in death benefits under life insur- 
ance policies owned by members of 
the armed forces brought to nearly 
$290,000,000 the total of such war 
claims paid by American life insur- 
ance companies since the start of 
the war, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reported last month. 

Last year’s war claims numbered 
108,900, bringing the total for the 
entire war to 243,700. 

“These war claim payments were 
of great benefit to the families and 
dependents of members of the 
armed forces who died in service, 
substantially supplementing benefits 
received from National Service Life 


Insurance,” the Institute said. “They 
did not, however, represent a large 
percentage of total policy claim pay- 


ments by the companies. During 
1945, when war claim payments 


were at their peak, they amounted 
to only about 10% of total life in- 


surance death benefit payments, 
and for the war period as a 
whole, to only 6% of aggregate 


death benefits paid in the four years. 
As a matter of fact, the ratio of 
total death benefits paid to total life 
insurance in force was practically 
the same in 1945 as in 1941, in spite 
of the 10% additional war claim 
payments.” 


71°% Battle Deaths 


Analyzing the war claims paid by 
life insurance companies in the four 
years, the Institute reports that bat- 
tle deaths accounted for 71% of 
total death claims on service men 
and women, while accidental deaths, 
in large part the result of wartime 
activities, accounted for an addi- 
tional 22%. Only 7% of the war 
claims on service men were due to 
disease deaths. The claims were as 
follows: battle deaths, 173,900; ac- 
cident and other external causes, 
54,000; disease, 15,800. The total 
benefits paid were: $185,440,000 
from battle deaths; $74,090,000 
from accidents; and $30,370,000 
from disease. 

Of the aggregate 
$225,560,000 were 
ordinary or group 
claims; $64,340,000 
134,300 industrial 
claims. 

Following is a_ tabulation of 
claims paid on policyholders in the 


claims, 
under 109,400 
life insurance 

were under 
life insurance 


war 











armed forces and the merchant 
marine: 
Number Amounts 
of Claims Paid 
First half of 1945 
Killed in Action..... 64,800 $ 62,890,000 
Accidental F 9,500 12,020,000 
PONE 0560.6. 6:0500.40 2,700 5,140,000 
77,000 $ 80,050,000 
Second half of 1945 
Killed in Action.... 22,500 $ 33,160,000 
Accidental ......... 6,900 11,250,000 
Tree 2,500 5,060,000 
"3h: 900 $ 49,470,000 
Full Year 1945 
Killed in Action.. 87,300 $ 96,050,000 
Accidental ......... 16,400 23,270,000 
DD wdwedecaseaa 5,200 10,200,000 
108,900 $129,520,000 
Entire War Period 
up to Dec. 31, 1945 
Killed in Action.... 173,900 $185,440,000 
Accidental ...... 54,000 74,090,000 
Disease . 15,800 30,370,000 
243,700 $289,900,000 
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Showing Condition on December 31, 1945 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES e 
Cash in Banks ................ 2.26% $ 427,964.78 Legal Reserve on Policies ............. $15,294,855.26 
MBends 2... ios ci cacsdnaess Se VUReeee 
U. S. Government .. $9,353,184.00 Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of Mor- 
ae aon ee tality and of Market Value of Assets . . 343,784.56 
Municipal ....... 1,481,221.82 
ee -944.332.50 Credits to Policyowners left with Company 
*Stocks—Preferred ............ 2.88% 544,342.00 on Deposit at Interest .............. 914,016.49 
Real Estate Owned 
Home Office Property ....... 53% 100,000.00 Reserve for Taxes .................... 105,000.00 
Balance on Real Estate Sales 
ee eee re oe 150,855.68 Death Claims Due and Unpaid ......... None 
16 Farm ———. : 48,823.43 
26 City Properties. . 102,032.25 . 
First Mortgage Loans .......... 25.719%, 4,860,209.10 Death Claims Reported but Proof not Com- 
303 Farm Properties 1,108,042.46 pleted December 31, 1945 .......... 62,501.17 
415 City — ary oh 
342 F.H.A. Title as ; i * is & 
Loans Secured by Legal Reserve Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 365,837.87 
on Pellets .....::.....:.:.. GR COR 
Interest Due and Accrued ......  :44%, 82,879.01 Special Funds Payable to Policyowners in 
Net Premiums tn Process of Gellec- cg pe a IRS he eae 11,002.21 
RR a re ae ee 326,602.43 
Furniture and Fixtures ......... Charged Off All Other Liabilities ................. 58,199.94 
Radio Station KFBI ............ Charged Off 
ene Capital and Surplus .................. 1,750,000.00 
100.00°%/, ah ee 
* All Stocks and Bonds at Market or Commissioners’ (For Additional Protection of Policyowners) 
Valuation. 
Total Admitted Assets ..... $18,905,197.50 Total Liabilities .................. $18,905,197.50 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1945 Paid to Living cane see and Beneficiaries 
$79,183,201.94 Since Organization 
On Deposit with The State of Kansas $19,840,430.92 
December 31, 1945 
$16,215,492.15 Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
More than the amount required by law. A deposit for During 1945 
he protection of the Company's Policyholders. $850,306.63 
The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company operates under the Kansas Compulsory Reserve Deposit Law, and every Policy ever issued by this Company 
is registered with the Insurance Department of the State of Kansas, and bears that Department's Registration Certificate. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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VICTORY BOND CAMPAIGN RESULTS 
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GOALS AND SALES IN THE EIGHT LOANS 
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Combined goal of $4 billion for all investors excluding commercial banks 
2/No separate goal wos set for Series E bonds 
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INVESTMENTS 


Seuthern Real Estate 


I; AVING snow-laden streets to 
L ative to Florida in cold weather, 
one is apt to find the country roads 
better than those in the city. The 
purpose of our trip was to sell a 
beach house about halfway down 
the east coast of Florida. Thanks 
to the sweep of the wind over the 
roads and snow plows in the coun- 
try, the roads were clear and we 
were soon in downtown Louisville, 
an area congested with traffic. From 
Louisville we followed 31-W, a new 
road recommended by the Hoosier 
Motor Club. The travel service of 
these clubs has grown to be big 
business. Trip-tex maps and books 
of recommended hotels and restau- 
rants are convenient. The publish- 
ers of Duncan-Hines books must 
look to their laurels. Thus the pub- 
lic benefits from intelligent competi- 
tion. 


L. & N. Railroad 


Frequently we drove parallel to 
the right-of-way of the L. & N. 
Railroad. This gave opportunity for 
a review of the state of the road- 
bed and the quality of the bridges. 
From Nashville we continued on to 
Montgomery and were able to re- 
view additional mileage of the L. & 
N. tract with some timber trestles 
remaining in use. The recent state- 
ment of an official of a company 
supplying railroad equipment came 
to mind. He said that the railroads 
in the southeast would need exten- 
sive rebuilding if fast passenger serv- 
ice is to be increased. After we left 
Montgomery we paralleled for a time 
the Atlantic Coast Line track which 
carries the Southwind, one of the 
fast Chicago-Miami trains. This 
track was not up to the standard of 
the L. & N. and the thought came 
to me that an examination of sched- 
ules might serve to give a rough 
approximation to the _ relative 
quality of the roadheds. 
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by WENDELL COLER 


“There is nothing permanent ex- 
cept change”—Heraclitus. 


Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 
Mr. Coler believes in travel as a method of 
study of investments at their sources. 





When time-tables became avail- 
able, I analyzed the schedule of the 
Southwind, an overnight coach train 
from Chicago to Miami with the fol- 
lowing results: 


The most difficult terrain is on the 
L. & N. mileage. Both the Penn- 
sylvania and Atlantic Coast Line 
utilize mileage which is not part of 
the main line. The analysis confirms 
the suspicions aroused by a very 
sketchy survey of the track struct- 
ures of the different roads. When 
I returned on the Southwind a few 
days later, | found the Coast Line 
getting ready to engage in rebuild- 
ing part of the Jacksonville-Mont- 
gomery mileage. 

Our last overnight stop was in 
Ocala. We were reminded of the 
conditions existing in 1933 or 1934 
when we stopped there while on a 
trip visiting county treasurers and 
other officials to determine what the 
prospects were for continued pay- 
ment of interest on municipal bonds. 
The difference in atmosphere of the 
town was striking. Stores had their 
window frames and doorways 
painted or had installed new fronts. 
The windows were lighted until late 
at night. During the depths of the 
depression apparently everything 
had been allowed to run down. 


Southern Depreciation Rates 


Our first stop of more than over- 
night was in Orlando, a town of 
great vitality in the center of the 
state. We owned a small apartment 
in Orlando which we had acquired 
about ten years ago. The building 
with its new fifteen-year roof looked 
fine from the outside. Our cocoanut 
palms and baby azaleas had grown 
nicely. Inside the building, however, 
the toll of a tropical climate was re- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Scheduled Scheduled 
Stops in- Average speed 
cludedin per hour-in- 


running cluding 

Railroad From To Miles time stops 
Pennsylvania Chicago Louisville 313 2 54 
Louisville & Nashville Louisville Montgomery 490 2 52 
Atlantic Coast Line Montgomery Jacksonville 390 2 48 
Florida East Coast Jacksonville Miami 366 15 56 
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INVESTMENTS—Continued 


vealed. The building of stucco on 
concrete block had at least one leak 
through the wall. It is not enough 
to have a_ weather-proofed roof, 
Constant vigilance is necessary to 
prevent driving rains and seepage 
to come through a concrete block 
wall. Depreciation rates on all prop- 
erty must be much higher in the 
south than in the middle west. 

The family was divided as to the 
advisability of selling the apartment, 
Perhaps a small addition should be 
built so as to further spread the 
overhead. A builder told us he could 
not look at present building or pre- 
pare preliminary sketches for five 
to six weeks in the future. He said 
he would like to have the job but 
that he could not advise us to make 
an addition with present costs pre- 
vailing. He said he was building 
two six-room bungalows without 
basements facing on the same lake 
and that construction costs, not in- 
cluding the price of the lot, would 
run about $21,000. All building ma- 
terials were available and building 
labor could be obtained but costs 
were outrageous in his opinion. He 
suggested that we sell the apartment 
inasmuch as we could probably get 
double our cost no matter what that 
had been. We decided to list it for 
sale. 

Upon going to the Beach, we had 
other experiences which confirmed 
our decision to sell. A girl in the 
newspaper office who took our ad 
for the sale of the beach house, in- 
stead of asking how many insertions 
were desired, said she supposed the 
house would be sold after a single 
insertion. Many whispered inquiries 
are made of her as to what proper- 
ties are to be advertised in the next 
paper. At noon one day while stand- 
ing near the door of a real estate 
office, a harassed woman asked if 
I knew the real estate man. She said 
she desired to leave a message for 
him because he had a house to sell 
in which she was interested. She 
went on to explain she was em- 
ployed and could get to the office 
only during the noon hour. To a 
suggestion that she leave a note, she 
replied that it would blow away. | 
then suggested she send a letter 
through the postoffice nearby but 
she replied, “No, by the time he 
would get the letter this afternoon, 
the place will probably be sold.” 
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Florida Conditions 


‘lorida Power and Light serves 
this area. Interruptions of service 
are not sO numerous as in former 
years but there is great difficulty in 
having repairs made on refrigera- 
stoves and appliances gen- 
erally. Utilities might well emulate 
Detroit Edison which, while I lived 
in Detroit at least, took responsibil- 
ity for service and maintained a 
force of repairmen scattered over 
the city so that they could fix a 
cord on an iron or make other light 
repairs on the,spot and within a 
few minutes of notification. We 
hear a great deal about the impor- 
tance of public relations. I have 
never heard the Detroit Edison idea 
criticized by a customer. 


tors, 


\ drive through Merritt Island, 
one of Florida’s prize citrous areas, 
gave repeated evidence of the im- 
portance of management. Many 
groves have been allowed to drift 
although surrounded by orchards 
that showed every evidence of being 
profitable. One reason we diversify 
investments is of course the instabil- 
ity of management. The investor 
can never be sure a good manage- 
ment will persist. 

I was not familiar with Florida 
during boom times of the twenties. 
Today the spirit of the people must 
be similar to that which was so prev- 
alent then. At that time Florida 
was in the development stage as far 
as roads and public buildings were 
concerned. Today there is a much 
more firm foundation on which to 
build for the future. This does not 
mean of course that tremendous 
losses will not be incurred because 
of buying property at excessive 
prices during a period of public 
hysteria. Just as the Los Angeles 
area developed into a manufacturing 
area because the children of the 
lowa farmers found themselves 
there along with young people at- 
tracted by the climate, so it is pos- 
sible that Florida during the next 
two decades may be transformed 
from an agricultural and resort area 
to a substantial industrial state. The 
importance of public health meas- 
ures in keeping down infestation of 
the hookworm, malaria and other 
tropical diseases should not be over- 
looked. One of the reasons for the 
lack of progress in certain other 
southern states is due at least in 
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part to the prevalence of disease. 
All of these things—mob psychol- 
ogy, disease control, population 
trends—must be considered as well 
as nearness to markets, sources of 
raw materials, availability of power, 
etc. 


Statistics 


While in Florida I ran across a 
copy. of the annual report of the 
Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce. This is a booster organiza- 
tion and some of its statistics per- 
haps should be discounted. How- 
ever, the following should be of 
interest. ““Tourists bring to the state 
$3 million annually; 260,000 new 
rooms are planned to take care of 
post-war visitors. . . . 69,000,000 
boxes worth $202 million at the 
packing shed make Florida the 
leader of all other citrous regions. 

Forest products have an an- 
nual value of $75 million. Im- 
ports through Florida ports have in- 
creased 385% since 1938... . / \gri- 
cultural products of 1944 were 
valued at over $4 million. . . . Fish- 
ing is a $25 million industry. 
Livestock and poultry raising are 
becoming of great importance. The 
census bureau was quoted as say- 
ing that Florida is growing more 
rapidly than any other state. The 
report goes on to take up the needs 
of agriculture and that division of 
the Chamber of Commerce makes 
the following recommendations: 
Tariff protection against countries 
where wage rates are lower than 
in the United States for fruit, veve- 
tables, tobacco and sugar; continua- 
tion of price support and expansion 
to cover additional Florida produce. 
On one product the Chamber of 
Commerce apparently desires to get 
away from the effects of federal 
management. It would eliminate the 
subsidy on milk production and re- 
move price control, apparently so 
that nature could run its course and 
the supply be increased by increasing 
prices. All in all the report was a 
disappointment because of its in- 
sistence that this and that and the 
other thing be done by the national 
government. Apparently we shall 
never learn to walk as long as we 
are willing to lean on Uncle Sam. 
There is a price for freedom. We 
must learn to be self-reliant and to 
do things for ourselves. 


While I was in Florida, Babson 
came out with his prophecy for 1946, 
This feature was carried by a num- 
ber of Florida papers. I have not 
seen Babson’s publications for some 
years. His opinions this year will 
be popular in Florida. They will 
certainly help speed the Florida 
boom. 

P.S. We sold both the beach 
house and the apartment. 








Where there is 
no Vision 
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Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OP ENINGS 


in 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 

















Home Office Position Desired 
Young man with I5 years' experience in Actu- 
arial work and insurance accounting desires 
osition with company in the Midwest or 
ar West. Now employed as Reinsurance 
Supervisor of large Southern life insurance 
company. Present salary $350 per month. 
Address Box L-402, Best's se Insurance News, 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7 » Wee. Se 








HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITER 


Available immediately—6 years 
experience all phases risk selection 
—5 years previous experience 
agency cashier—knowledge of de- 
partmental procedures, financing 
and auditing. Single, age 32, 
broad educational background, 
will locate anywhere. Write Best's 
Life News, Box L-404 75 Fulton St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Brief Review of the 101st Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries aggregated 
$192,672,219 in 1945. Of this total $109,476,268 was paid to 
living policyholders. Payments to the beneficiaries of those who 
died, $83,195,951, were the largest in the Company’s history. 
Payments to the beneficiaries of policyholders who died in the 
Services amounted to $8,361,400 in 1945, and $19,590,700 since 
Pear! Harbor. 


Life Insurance in Force inthis Company totalled $7,979,193, 102 
under 3,401,178 policies at the end of 1945, the largest amount in 
the history of the Company. The gain in insurance in force during 
the year, $334,489,672, was the greatest since 1930. 


Sales of New Life Insurance in 1945 amounted to 
$564,180,100, an increase of $38,380,300 over 1944. 


Assets, held for the protection of the Company’s life insurance 
and annuity contracts, totalled $3,813,504,094 at the end of 1945, 
reflecting an increase of $242,765,154 during the year. The 
assets exceeded the Company’s reserves and Ha liabilities by 
$231,013,622, which amount constitutes the Company’s Surplus 
Funds held for general contingencies. 


Holdings of United States Government Obligations 
amounted to $2,319,748,756 as of December 31, 1945. This is 
more than 60 per cent of the assets. The policy of investing in 
United States _sectonecte bonds aided the Enccteemeen in World 
War II, helped to hold in check the forces of inflation, and pro- 
vided the safest of investments for the Company’s funds. The 
increase during 1945 was $380,643,935. 


Holdings of All Other Bonds and of Stocks, preferred and 
guaranteed, aggregated $857,100,505 at the end of 1945. During 
the year the Company purchased $157,653,493 of such securities, 
but, largely because of a substantial volume of redemptions and 
maturities, the holdings decreased by a net amount of $62,484,613, 
as compared with the end of the previous year. 


STATEMENT O 





December 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand or in banks............. cenhe $36,675,514.81 
Bonds: 
United States Government 
REMIPATIONS,. «oo 606 00: $2,319,748,756.00 
RIMEEMIN: : «..0..0,6:4 o.000-0:marem 109,129,002.00 
Re eee 33,514,137.00 \% 3,092,346,654.00 
I. n5 dhe, asatanasecee ares 233,526,062.00 
Pembie WUHty oka ces es 321,924,183.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous §74,504,514.00 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed........... 84,502,607.00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate............. 354,128,970.11 
ee PE EES PERE eee 166,454,501.57 
Real Estate: : 
Home Office......... ees $11,172,924.00 
— Home Office ac ‘ 
ON ee 48,247.9 
Foreclosed Properties under eeemenenomed 
Contract of Sale. ...... 1,557,520.27 
Other Foreclosed 
PPOPOPtOS. .. os 520s 9,619,719.03 
Interest and Rents due and accrued......... 23,189,388.92 
Deferred and uncollected Premiums (net)... . 32,031,975.75 
AR IEE ete tetet a a Pr 1,276,071.20 
$3,813,504,094.63 





Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities valued at 
$51,384,812.00 are deposited with Government or State authorities 
as required by law. 


The Company started business on April 12, 1845. It has always been 


Holdings of First Mortgages on Real Estate amounted ty 
$354,128,970 at the end of 1945. There were 34,211 of such 
mortgage loans. During the year the Company made 1,150 ney 
loans of $7,500 or less. 


Holdings of Real Estate at the end of 1945 aggregated 
$22,898,411. This amount compares with $35,976,144 at the end 
of the previous year. 


Policy Loans at the end of the year amounted to $166,454,50] 
on 427,944 policies. The corresponding figures for the end of 194 
were $188,185,417 on 483,338 policies. 


Reserves Against the Company’s Contractual Obligations 
were further strengthened at the end of 1945. Almost three. 
fourths of these reserves were computed at 254 per cent or lower 
interest. The interest rate assumptions reflect the Company’ 
program of taking positive steps to meet the realities of the low 
yields currently available from the highest quality of investments, 


Dividends payable in 1946 amount to $38,895,341. The New 
York Life is a mutual company, and dividends are paid to policy. 
holders only. 


A More Complete Report, as of December 31, 1945, contains 
additional statistical and other information about the Company 
and will be sent upon request. A list of the bonds and preferred 
and guaranteed stocks owned by the Company is also available. 
These booklets may be obtained by writing to the New York Life 
Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Meni. 
President 
F CONDITION 
31, 1945 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Insurance and Annuity Contracts: 
Computed at 3% interest $784,716,342.00 
Computed at 254% or $2,983,317,299.0 
lower interest. ........ 2,198,600,957.00 
Present value of amounts not yet due on 
Supplementary Contracts... .......... 310,610,004.00 
Reserve for Dividends left with the 
EES een re eee coves 181,187,718.2) 
Dividends payable during 1946. ....... cece 38,895,341. 


Premiums paid in advance............ 


31,554,274.13 





Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 





ee OO PE Pe ea Ee 4,200,000. 
Reserve for other Insurance Liabilities. ..... 21,925,663.7 
Estimated amount due or accrued for Taxes 7,141,412.9 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. ...........esecc00 3,658,759.15 

TOTAL LIABILITIES............+60.  $3,582,490,472.3) 
Surplus Funds held for general 

SIMUL oie ain vids nis eve neeies ak 231,013,622.31 

$3,813,504,094.63 


*This Reserve is held chiefly against the difference between Canadian 
currency Assets and Liabilities. 


mutual and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 


The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Departmen 
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7,299.0 


0,004.00 


7,718.8 
5,341.00 
4,274.13 


0,000.00 
5,663.16 
1,412.9 
8,759.15 


——_—__———- 


0,472.32 


13,622.31 
14,094.63 
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APPENDICITIS 
Mortality Gains 


lhe death rate from appendicitis 
in this country dropped almost 40 
per cent in the short space of three 
years, between 1940 and 1943, it is 
reported by the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The decline was from 9.9 to 
6.1 per 100,000, and there are indi- 
cations that the mortality has 
dropped still further in the past two 
years. 

Rhode Island and Maine, accord- 
ing to the statisticians, led in the de- 
cline, each of these States register- 
ing a 62 per cent drop in the three- 
year period. Even Nevada, at the 
bottom of the list, showed an im- 
provement of 19 per cent. All the 
other States in the Mountain and 
Pacific regions, however, registered 
a larger relative decline than did 
the country as a whole. The least 
gains were made in the Southern 
States, but even there no State re- 
corded a reduction of less than 27 
per cent between 1940 and 1943. 

“The recent declines in appendici- 
tis undoubtedly have been due in 
large measure to the use of chemo- 
therapy in cases complicated by 
peritonitis,” the statisticians point 
out. “But part of the credit belongs 
to the national educational cam- 
paign which effectively warned the 
public against delay in seeking medi- 
cal advice and against the use of 
laxatives in the presence of ab- 
dominal pain. There are still many 
lives needlessly lost each year from 
appendicitis. The campaign against 
the disease must continue until the 
toll is reduced to negligible num- 
bers.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


"Significant Developments” 


“Significant Developments of the 
War Period in Law, Trusts and 
Taxes” is the title of the fourth and 
final volume of a series issued by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers as refresher monographs for 
CL.U.’s and C.L.U. candidates. 
The other volumes were “Life In- 
surance”; “Economic, Government 
and Social Problems”; “Finance, 
Banking and Investments.” Copies 
are available at 75¢ each at the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, N.E. Corner 36th & Wal- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Need money for production, working capital, customers’ notes 
and accounts, new home? Borrow through the unique LUCC 
plan developed in cooperation with Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 

You can obtain as much as 314 times your annual renewal 
commission income with maturities for as long as five years. 
Interest rates as low as 8% cents per day per $1,000. A time- 
tested, low-cost plan under which more than $1,500,000 has 
been advanced to underwriters. 

For information about the LUCC plan, fill out the coupon 
below and mail it in. Free your job from financial worries. 


CLIP THIS COUPON. MAIL TODAY. 5% 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT CORPORATION 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Dept. —___ 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on how I can get an LUCC loan. 





Insurance Company_____ 





Address____ 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 


CORPORATION 


1410 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
MmIinWNEeEAPOLIS 2 MINNESOTA 








INTERNATIONAL CLAIM 
ASSOCIATION 


Annual Meeting 


Plans for the thirty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the International 
Claim Association, to be held Sep- 
tember 9, 10 and 11 at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, are now being 
drafted by the program committee 
headed by Frederick Bernhard of 
the Home Life. 

The following have been named 
Chairmen of the various divisions 
which will function at the meeting: 


Group, Ralph Heller, Prudential; 
Forms Exhibit, R. V. White, Con- 
tinental American; Medical Confer- 
ence, A. G. Fankhauser, Continen- 
tal Casualty; War Claims Liaison, 
G. M. Day, Connecticut General ; 
Committee on Lay Adjusters, H. S. 
Don Carlos, The Travelers; Claim 
Standards and Life Sub Committee, 
Lee Wilks, Lincoln National; Hos- 
pital Blank Sub-Committee, R. J. 
Wetterlund, Washington National ; 
Foreign Investigations, W. W. 
Rehn, Provident Mutual; Member- 
ship, F. H. Jacobson, Illinois Bank- 
ers; Legal, Francis Reilly, Guardian 


Life; Medical, Dr. W. M. Genthner, 


“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what re- 
turning servicemen want and 
need. Please send me a supply 
so that I may give copies to 
friends now being separated 
from the services.” 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 


forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 


National Service life insurarice. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 


appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 


and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. This booklet 


concerns itself with only one subject: the returning serviceman’s 


life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 


Service life insurance and urges the serviceman to retain and convert 


to-a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him how to 


do that with a minimum of effort. 


EnurtanLe LIFE OF IOWA 
Goyunded 1967 


Home Office 
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Des Moines 





Continental American; Press, W. N. 
Hutchison, New York Life; Trans. 
portation, K. C. Berry, Lumber. 
men’s Mutual Casualty; Auditing, 
T. J. McLaughlin, Knights Life: 
Reception, F. M. Walters, General 
Accident Assurance ; Entertainment. 
J. H. Wainwright, Canada Life As- 
surance and Index, Victor Fox, 
Colonial Life. 


A.L.C.—L.I.A.A. 


Joint Committees 


Following are the listed Chair- 
men of Joint Committees appointed 
March 1 last: Aviation, J. E. Hos 
kins, Travelers; Blanks, J. §, 
Thompson, Mutual Benefit; Mone- 
tary Affairs, G. L. Harrison, New 
York Life; Investment Research, J. 
S. Sinclair, New York Life; Legis- 
lative, C. G. Taylor, Jr., Metro 
politan Life; National Service Life, 
A. E. Patterson, Mutual Life; Pre- 
mium Taxation, R. G. Stagg, Lin 
coln National; Social Security, M. 
A. Linton, Provident Mutual; War 
Settlements, V. Howell, Prudential 
and Withholding and Information at 
Source, J. J. Magovern, Mutual 
Benefit. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


U. S. Chamber of 
April 30-May 2, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, May 9, 10, Hotel Claridge, At 
lantic City, N. J. 

Southern Round Table of Life 
Advertisers’ Association, May 13, 
14, Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, 
nm. Cc. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference, 
May 14-17, New York, N. Y. 

Insurance Accounting and Statis- 
tical Association, May 15-17, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

Actuarial Society of America, 
May 20, 21, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, N. Y. 

Canadian Life Officers Associa 
tion, May 27-29, Hotel London, 
London, Ontario. 

National Association Insurance 
Commissioners, June 9-13, Port 
land, Oregon. : 


Commerce, 
Hotel Claridge, 
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imei is nothing that can con- 
tribute more to your success than 
a correct mental attitude toward 
your work, toward your associates, 
and toward the world in general. 
Hard work and ability will not ac- 
complish success if your mental at- 
titude is wrong. Can you even hope 
to succeed if you believe that you 
cannot succeed? If you have no 
confidence in yourself, how can you 
expect others to have confidence in 
you 


As the Twig Is Bent 


The fundamental difference be- 
tween the successful man and the 
man who is a failure is largely men- 
tal. What you habitually think 
largely determines what you will 
ultimately become. 

If you conduct your daily thoughts 
strictly along definite, intelligent, 
constructive lines, the results are 
inevitably satisfactory. 

Your thought is your greatest and 
most valuable power in the building 
of a successful career, because every 
important act, plan, purpose, and 
ideal of your life first takes shape in 
your mind. Thought must invari- 
ably precede action. 

Your power of thought will en- 
able you to achieve the most suc- 
cessful results in exact proportion as 
you properly develop and rightly 
use It. 

Learn to conduct your thinking 
and daily work upon definite and 
scientific lines and your rapid prog- 
ress will be assured. 

If your mental attitude is right, 
you can gain everything else that 
you may need in order to become 
an outstanding success, but if your 
mental attitude is wrong, then it 
matters little what else you may 
possess in the way of equipment, for 
ultimately you will fail. 

Unless you have an optimistic 
viewpoint your pessimism will be 
reflected in everything you do. An 
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APRIL 1, 1946 


by EUNICE C. BUSH 
a 


example of pessimism is reflected in 
two great men of history. In 1800, 
William Pitt, Prime. Minister of 
England, said, “There is scarcely 
anything around us but ruin and 
despair.” On the day of his death 
in 1851, the Iron Duke of Welling- 
ton said, “I thank God that I am 
spared the consummation of the ruin 
that is gathering around us.’’ Pes- 
simism pays no dividends. How 
much better it would have been if 
these men had had the optimistic 
viewpoint of “There Will Always 
3e an England.” As long as men 
carry within them the spark that has 
led us up ‘the long path from out 
the dark and bloody caves of our 





Mrs. Bush has been the top woman life 
insurance producer in Louisiana since joining 
the Mutual Life's Baton Rouge Agency in 
1931. Led the company's women agents in 
1941; qualified 11 consecutive years for 
Mutual's Field Club Convention; life member 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1941; served on Executive Committee in 
1944-45 and elected Chairman for 1945-46. 
Has held offices in Baton Rouge Life Under- 
writers’ Association, being president in 1942- 
43 and is active in church work. She is 
currently Assistant Manager for the Com- 
pany in Louisiana. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


The Right Mental Attitude 


ancestors, there always will be new 
frontiers, new horizons, new thresh- 
olds. The towers we build are ‘top- 
less. 

When the Hellespont demolished 
the pontoon bridge Xerxes had built 
to convoy his Army to Greece, he 
ordered his soldiers to punish the 
waves by beating them with sticks. 
Their time and energy might better 
have been employed in building a 
new bridge. Pessimism stands and 
beats the waves with sticks. Op- 
timism goes to work and builds a 
new bridge. 

With the correct mental attitude 
the successful underwriter can de- 
velop the other five great factors of 
success. These are Imagination, Vi- 
sion, Enthusiasm, Persistence and 
Courage. 


Imagination 


It has been said, “Imagination is 
the power to close your eyes and see 
yourself succeed.” In Imagination, 
man is more than mortal, he is a 
power of all things, he is a creator 
of cycles of performance in his mind. 
In its value to man, Imagination is 
lower only than a Vision, provided 
that it is harnessed to a set of defi- 
nite and practical plans—and that 
they are carried to a conclusion. Im- 
agination is what you hold as the 
first step toward a definite success. 
All that stands between you and 
your goal or what you hope to do is 
you. 


Vision 


There is a definite difference be- 
tween wishing and a Vision. Pic- 
tures are a reflex of wishing, but 
there can be no defeat when a Vision 
is followed. You can get a Vision 
of what you ought to be, of what 
you should accomplish—and when 
you get that Vision, you can live up 
to it. When the new man 

(Continued on the next page) 
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WOMEN'S ACTIVITIES—Continued 


through the long hard days of ap- 
prenticeship to the days of success 
that will come as a result of faithful 
work—that’s Vision. When _ the 
Agent sees through the obstinacy of 
the prospect to the wife and the 
family who need the protection and 
who will suffer if it isn’t secured— 
that’s Vision. With a Vision, life is 
an unfolding opportunity; without 
Vision, life is a battle of the moment 
and the last stage of the man may be 
worse than the first. 


Enthusiasm 


To Imagination and Vision must 
be added enough Enthusiasm to in- 
spire the prospect to action. The 
Company furnishes the contracts 
and the rates, your territory fur- 
nishes the prospects, the day fur- 
nishes the working hours and the 
opportunities, but you, yourself, 
must furnish the Enthusiasm. A 
man may have all knowledge, all 


and time control, and yet fail for the 
lack of the vital emotional flame of 
Enthusiasm which sends him out 
day by day as an eager ambassador 
of protection to those, who needing 
it, may not realize what suffering 
would be theirs if it were not pro- 
vided and what security and peace 
of mind if it were. If he has the 
gift of sympathy, the ability to join 
himself to the circumstances of 
others, to see with their eyes and 
talk of them with their speech, he 
should never lack that degree of 
inspiration which is creative of sus- 
tained Enthusiasm. Enthusiasm, 
born of emotion, fires the spirit, di- 
rects the will, and releases the 
energy that works cooperative in 
the victor’s daily life. It is resistless. 
Persistence 

The line between failure and suc- 

cess is so fine that we scarcely know 


when we pass it, so fine that we are 
often on the line and we do not 


thrown up his hands at a time when 
a little more effort, a little more pa- 
tience, would have achieved suc- 
cess. As the tide goes clear out, so 
it comes clear in. In business, some- 
times, prospects may seem darkest 
when really they are on the turn. A 
little more persistence, a little more 
effort, and what seemed a hopeless 
failure may turn to glorious success, 
There is no defeat except in no 
longer trying. There is no defeat 
save from within, no really insur- 
mountable barrier, save one’s own 
inherent weakness of purpose. 

Mr. Cowan, who wrote $10,000,- 
000 worth of insurance in 1929, 
said, “Work is man’s great func- 
tion. He is nothing, he can do noth- 
ing, he can achieve nothing, fulfill 
nothing, without working. If you 
are poor—work. If you are rich— 
continue working. If you are bur- 
dened with seemingly unfair re- 
sponsibilities—work. If you are 
happy, keep right on working. Idle- 









































































































































skill of presentation, all discipline know it. How many a man has_ ness gives room for doubts and 
a IN COLUMBUS 
Thirty Years of Service F 


As of December 31, 
policyowners insured for 


ance Service. 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. 
opened for business on February 1, 
1945 we had 60,584 X 
$327,918,251. 
From 1916 through 1945 we paid to policy- 
owners $32,822,602.08. World War Two 
claims paid to December 31, 1945, totaled 
$1,155,889.86. Assets had grown to $17,- 2 
882,264.13—a record based on Life Insur- [ 


OPENINGS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA. 
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655 rooms with bath and circulating ice 
water e choice of four air-conditioned 
restaurants e garage in connection 
e friendly service. 


VISIT THE COLORFUL 


VICTORY ROOM 
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fears. If disappointments come— 
work. If your health is threatened 

work. When faith falters—work. 
When dreams are shattered and 
hope seems dead—work. Work as 
if your life were in peril. It really 
is. No matter what ails you—work. 
Work faithfully—work with faith. 
Work is the greatest remedy avail- 
able—for both mental and physical 
afflictions.” 
The following poem, titled “Keep 
On Going” by an author unknown 
to me expresses the meaning of per- 
sistence. 

One step won't take you very far; 

You've got to keep on walking. 

One word won’t tell folks who 

you are; 
You’ve got to keep on talking. 
One inch won’t make you very 
tall; 

You’ve got to keep on growing. 

One little call won’t do it all; 

You've got to keep on going. 


Courage 


Courage is the consciousness of 
power, the realization that emergen- 
cles can be met, obstacles overcome. 
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As long as we do not become suspi- 
cious of our own ability, we are 
courageous. When you cultivate 
self-confidence, you cultivate Cour- 
age. If you feel the needs of your 
prospect and his family as keenly 
as if they were your own, you will 
have the Courage you need to see 
that these needs are provided. You 
will forget yourself entirely. You 
would plan with him as sincerely as 
if he were you, plan to meet his 
needs, plan to meet the premiums, 
never hear a discouraging note, 
never feel abashed nor abused, never 
see any in-between pictures, only 
the dire need now and what will 
happen when the payments are 
made. You wouldn’t succeed in 
every case, for reasons beyond your 
power to change, but you would be a 
credit to the professional side of life 
underwriting and a man of much 
means. ° 

Life is a big and wonderful thing 
and some folks work themselves into 
riches and power and about them 
there seems to be a barrier. But, 
after all, they are human folks— 
and if you ought to talk to them, 
they will listen. Try it! 


3ig policies are big because two 
big minds got together. The man 
who should buy big wants you to 
talk big amounts. Try it! 

Setting a goal is the first move 
toward accomplishment. Try it! 


Mental Attitude 


Mental attitude counts more than 
health or money or opportunities. 
Stare into the future until you see 
a bright star and a pathway to it 
and then hold that picture until you 
reach the star. Try it! 

Be true to every one in the biggest 
sense; be kind to every one in the 
finest sense—and let each one know 
that you are working along definite 
lines for definite success; success in 
all directions for all concerned. 

Hope big! Plan big! Be big! 





ARMY OFFICER, recently re- 
leased from active duty, p as 
position in Legal Department of 
insurance company or in law firm 
handling insurance matters. Write 
Box L-301, Alfred M. Best Co., 
Inc., 75 Fulton St.. New York 7, 
N. Y. 
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STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1945 























Assets Liabilities 
*U. S. Government Securities ............ $15,188,703.66 Policy Reserves—To meet policy obligations 
Pp as they become due by death, maturity 
Other Bonds— SAE ts.tAas na Tac carenaes $22,551,952.87 
SS ee re $1,381,584.20 , - 
[awe ....... 654,353.88 Claims Due and Unpaid ............... NONE 
State and Municipal .. 654,663.07 Reserve for Death and Disability Claims— 
Industrial and Upon which proofs have not been 
Miscellaneous ........ 29,400.00 2,720,001.15 RMR, wit ohasca tes chon dh rerariey ach tee se 261,721.25 
R Reserve for Claims—Upon which Notice of 
Cash pAb ke eit le oe ae eee a ae eee 8 1,382,518.06 Death or Disability had not been 
Dbab Cliadenes toom— received on December 31 .......... 81,274.15 
Bee et 962,588.10 Present Value of Installment Claims ...... 169,227.74 
City Properties ....... 1,938,382.08 2,900,970.18 Trust Funds—Association Policies ........ 2,429,590.73 
Real Estate— Policyholders’ Funds— 
aan 491.714.79 Dividends and Savings 
City Properties ....... 877,478.14 1,369,192.93 wh on Cape ........ $995,266.23 
Dividends due and 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract— ee ee eee eee 57,260.50 
EE rere 183,929.83 Premiums and Interest, 
via... 208,063.64 391,993.47 Paid in Advance ....... 118,754.60 1,171,281.33 
Policy L initia SOUR oie e eb waa os eas 35,965.20 
olicy Loans and Interest— 
Secured by Policy Reserves ......... 4,397 ,480.97 Reserve for Taxes ...........-..-.---- 107,973.74 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ............... 176,475.00 
Stocks— * ‘ 
Contingency Rese for Fluctuat 
Preferred and Common ..........+. ese "bar eee... see. 300,000.00 
ee 72,457.72 Total Policy Reserves and Liabilities ...... $27,285,462.01 
ee 472,457. CAPITAL ............ 200,000.00 
oe | oe | Ere 1,953,289.33 
Due and Accrued and Other Assets . . 117,387.70 Surplus to Protect Policyholders .......... 2,153,289.33 
RN 336. a sts esd dens ROA $29,438,751.34 NN os nao caida be ves nb COS $29,438,751.34 


*U. S. Government Securities and *Other Bonds valued as provided by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Actual market values are more than $675,000.00 in excess of values at which they are carried in the above financial statement. 














Life Insurance In Force .................. $111,440,112.00 
Increase of Life Insurance in Force in 1945 .............. $1,131,232.00 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1945 ....... $2,512,906.00 
See $840,370.69 
ee Sa re $345,472.30 
LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH 
ADULT AND JUVENILE 
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INDUSTRIAL 


The Ginst Year Man 


OW long is a man new in our 
business? To my way of think- 
ing, until he starts in our work. 
After that he is not a new man but 
a “first year” man. Some men make 
as much progress in three months 
as others make in six months, or 
even a year or longer. So, in the 
beginning of this article, let us as- 
sume that no man is a new man in 
the business after he makes his first 
call, but give him the more dignified 
classification of a first year man. 
Some men say that they think 
they will try out the business. It 
has been printed many times that the 
business “tries out the man.” The 
decision to make a life career of the 
life insurance business should be 
made before any man starts in our 
work. He needs this to fortify him 
against the discouragements that 
come to all first year life insurance 
men; he has to learn to judge his 
prospects and not to waste time 
where he has little or no chance to 
make the sale. It is from these pros- 
pects that mislead an inexperienced 
man in our work that discourage- 
ments come. The first year man 
thinks it is a good case and he keeps 
calling on it. This is but one of the 
things that discouraged me when | 
started in the business. 


Permanent Nature 


When a man enters our business 
intending to make it a life career, all 
of his work and all of his planning 
become of a permanent nature. He 
knows that he is going to get the 
benefit that comes with good service 
to his policyholders. He knows that 
when he is in the business to make 
a career of it that the public some- 
how seems to sense this and are in- 
terested in him, and remember him 
when they hear people discussing life 
insurance. I have known some men 
to start in our work and their at- 
titude seemed to me to indicate that 
they were not sure that they were 
going to like it; and I know that if 
it impressed me that way, it surely 
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by WIMMER W. RESLER 


impressed the public the same way. 
None of us would call a doctor to 
treat one of our family if we had 
heard or observed that he was not 
sure that he liked the practice of 
medicine. Nor would we want a 
lawyer to represent us in a legal 
matter who we had heard was in- 
terested in going into the appliance 
business—or any other business. 
The public wants to feel that the 
life insurance man with whom they 
deal attaches great importance to his 
reputation in the business, and they 
want to feel that it is his life career. 
Then they seem to have confidence 
in his recommendations and advice. 
Every one of us in the business 
today started as a first year man and 
from my observation the men enter- 
ing our work in 1946 will have to 
learn the business in just about the 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375,000; arrears 
average 7%-10%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a "Trustee" arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 


same way that all of us did. Fortu- 
nately, there are no hidden secrets 
or mysterious methods used in our 
work. It is actuarially sound and all 
sales methods must be, first of all, 
for the benefit of the policyholder. 
All of this is encouraging to the first 
year man who is qualified for our 
kind of work, to make it a life career. 

Most alk companies have their 
own training courses. These should 
be augmented by reading and study- 
ing insurance publications. Then 
there is the Life Underwriter’s As- 
sociation under whose auspices the 
top men of our business can be heard 
at their meetings. It is this unsel- 
fishness on the part of life insurance 
men that has always impressed me. 
The greater their success in our 
work, the more willing they are to 
tell the rest of us how to do it, and 
to explain the methods they used 
that are successful. 


Industrial Also 


All of this applies to those selling 
weekly premium as well as ordinary 
insurance, so why be “on the fence” 
about making this business your life 
career. It all depends upon whether 
or not you are qualified to manage 
yourself and to properly use your 
time. It is truly a professional busi- 
ness because you must do your own 
thinking and be industrious enough 
to apply your knowledge to produc- 
tion and conservation. And you 
have that all important knowledge 
that your work is permanent and 
you need have no fear of the future. 

Good first year men—outstanding 
first year men—will be added to the 
life insurance profession this year. 
Many men in the business a longer 
time will find themselves in 1946; 
and just as the vast amount of life 
insurance wealth will increase this 
year, so will the power and caliber 
of those engaged in the life insur- 
ance business be enlarged. 

All of us in the business can be- 
come a part of this great forward 
movement. 
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ON GUARD 
Against A VICIOUS Enemy! 


Inflation . . . that lurking danger 
that destroys all values is an enemy 
| we can’t overlook now that half 


| gS We Must Remain 


the war is won. Life Insurance is 


an accepted 
tion. 


Your efforts and ours, to stimulate 
its sale along with War Bonds will 
pay dividends in future economic 


security. 
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UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado 
California 
Kansas 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Washington 
Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 


get 


the job done 


CONTACT US! 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS 


TOPEKA 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS 


AND 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 

















THE PURDUE PLAN—Continued 


Purdue University has taken a page from the book 
of Antioch and other colleges with courses of this type 
in working out the program for their new Life Insur- 
ance Marketing Course—the principles and theory of 
life insurance selling in the classroom and the sales ex- 
perience in the student’s home town and agency. 





History 


Purdue is principally an agricultural, engineering and 
science school, and is a state institution maintained by 
the taxpayers of Indiana. It has long been interested 
in specific job training courses and in this respect is an 
ideal school in which to experiment with this type of 
life insurance sales training course. 

For the past ten or fifteen years Purdue and a num- 
ber of middle-western schools operated by state funds 
have been conducting so-called ‘“‘short courses” on the 
campus in practical subjects for adults engaged in some 
particular occupation. As an example, the Agricultural 
College at Purdue each year conducts a two weeks’ 
course on Dairy Farming and a thousand Indiana farm- 
ers come to the Purdue campus, live in special dormi- 
tories, attend special classes, lectures and demonstra- 
tions. There are no educational requirements, the stu- 
dents pay special tuition fees, and the short courses are 
under the direction of the Extension Division and are 
not a part of the University proper. These short courses 
have become more and more popular, both with the 
students and the universities. 

The present course is an outgrowth of one of these 
short courses in life underwriting. Six years ago 
through the Indiana State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the untiring efforts of Alden C. Palmer and 
Paul Speicher of the Insurance R & R Service of In- 
dianapolis, a short course in life insurance salesmanship 
was started at Purdue under the personal direction of 
Alden Palmer. Mr. Palmer was employed by Purdue 
to conduct a short, practical course for rural underwrit- 
ers on selling similar to the regular R & R Course. The 
course soon was expanded to cover all underwriters 
and was extended from one week to two weeks and then 
to three weeks. 

In the six years these short courses were in operation, 
over 600 underwriters from 14 states and representing 
22 different life insurance companies were graduated. 
It was through their experience with these short courses 
that the officials of Purdue became familiar with the 
field of practical life insurance training and the need 
for such training to such an extent that they were will- 
ing to experiment further. 

Vision 

As the end of the war drew near a group of fore 
sighted men, leading underwriters and managers in 
Indiana. company agency officers like Wendel Hansel- 
man of Union Central and Vance Bushnell of the 
Eauitable. and N.A.L.U. officials like Tim Rutherford 
and Cliff Orr, were looking ahead to the time when 
young men would again be coming int our field forces 
and when there would probably be a great demand from 
them for vocational training at the college level. 
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The Indiana State Life Underwriters Association 
under the leadership of its president, Lewis I. Petzold, 
called a meeting of interested parties at Purdue to con- 
sider the establishment of a one-year course, and repre- 
sentatives of all branches of the business were invited 
to meet on the campus with the Purdue officials. As a 
result of these discussions and their short course ex- 
perience, the President of Purdue, Dr. Elliot, approved 
plans for a one-year course in life insurance marketing, 
provided the companies would guarantee a sufficient 
number of enrollments to warrant their going ahead. 
Purdue also asked for assistance in selecting the proper 
Director and setting up a curriculum that would be 
satisfactory to the industry. 

Later in the summer of last year another meeting was 
held, this time in New York City, with representatives 
of Purdue, the N.A.L.U. and the Home Offices, at 
which time it was agreed that a number of the compa- 
nies would cooperate with Purdue in the establishment 
of the course and guarantee enough enrollments to 
enable Purdue to proceed with the necessary arrange- 
ments. The first class met at Lafayette Monday morn- 
ing, November 12, 1945 with Bert Jaqua, the newly ap- 
pointed Director of Life Insurance Marketing. 


Operation 


As a part of the program to insure close coopera- 
tion with Managers having students enrolled in the 
class, a two day meeting was held at Purdue in Decem- 
ber to which all Managers were invited. The Managers 
of all the students enrolled in the first class, except three, 
were present at this meeting. It was my pleasure to be 
invited to this conference. I lived on the campus, ate 
with the students, attended classes with them, and had 
an opportunity to observe the whole plan in actual oper- 
ation. 

Here’s how it operates. Each class is limited to not 
more than 50 or 55 students, and three classes start 
each school year. The members of each class go to 
Purdue for five weeks of fundamental training in the 
classroom and then spend twelve weeks selling life in- 
surance in their home towns. Then there is a second 
period of five weeks of intermediate training in the 
classroom at Purdue and then twelve more weeks of 
selling; and finally a third period of five weeks ad- 
vanced training in the classroom at Purdue and thir- 
teen weeks selling in the field, completing the 52 week 
course. 

Close contact is maintained between Purdue and the 
students during the periods while they are in the field, 
the students making detailed weekly activity reports to 
Purdue with copies to their Managers. Purdue sends 
all members of each class a weekly Production and 
Activity Bulletin showing comparative records and 
weekly averages and names of the leaders. This is a 
matter of keen interest since most of them have formed 
friendships, living and eating together while they are 
on the campus. 

During the school year there will be three classes 

with a total enrollment of approximately 150 students. 

Tuition fees are $90 per part, or a total of $270 per 
(Continued on the next page) 
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1867... America Bought Alaska 
for $7,200,000! 





1867 ... Union Central Life 
Was Organized! 


At 4 a.m. on March 30, 1867, the treaty for 
the cession of “Russian-America” (Alaska) 
was signed at the agreed price of $7,200,000. 
Cooperation was the keynote of the meetings 
between the two world powers... The United 
States and Russia. 


Two months before the acquisition of Alaska, 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company 
was founded in Cincinnati, Ohio. Today, with 
assets totalling more than $525,000,000, Union 
Central is one of the fourteen insurance com- 
panies in America that has paid out $1 billion 
to beneficiaries and policyholders. 


Just as a spirit of cooperation 
characterized the meeting be- 
tween the envoys of America 
and Russia, so has a unique 
spirit of cooperation existed 
between the home office and 
U.C. agents during the past 
79 years—the reason why 
Union Central is known as 
“an agents’ company.” 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $525,000,000 In Assets 
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GLOBE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF ILLPROIS 


& & 


Juvenile Policies our Specialty 
FULL BENEFIT AGE 5 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WM. J. ALEXANDER, Pres. 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS 











 eneeeneien or Asleniion 


| 

| 

| Returning service men are seeking business 
opportunities. 

| Released civilians in war plants are looking 

for positions affording favorable opportunity 

| for progress and advancement. 

Those in either category who have sales 

| ability and enjoy sales work should raise 

| their sights to the Life and Accident and 
Health insurance business. 
Federal Life Insurance Company can provide 
the opportunity for those who have the abil- 
ity to develop a general agency or to write 
personal business. 

| If you believe you can qualify you owe it 

| to yourself to investigate this company and 

learn directly what is available from the 

standpoint of sale material, compensation 

and territory. 


Act now by contacting 


Federal Life Insurance Co. 


168 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
ISAAC — HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
irman President 
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THE PURDUE PLAN—Continued 


student per year. On the basis of 150 students this 
should bring Purdue about $4,500 in additional reve. 
nue. Most of the time there will be one class in resi- 
dence at Purdue and two classes in the field working, 
The course qualifies under P.B. 346, the so-called GJ, 
Bill of Rights, and a qualified returning veteran is en 
titled to his full tuition, fees for textbooks, and a4 
subsistence allowance of $65 per month if single, and 
$90 per month if married. 

While the Life Insurance Marketing Course at Pur- 
due in many respects is still in the experimental stages, 
[ can give you some detailed information on Class No. | 
which started on November 12 and Class No. 2 which 
started on January 14 and is at Purdue now. Class No, 
3 will start on March 11. 

Of the 39 students in the first class, 23 were G.I.’s, 
27 have attended or been graduated from college, and 
19 were going into new territory. Only three or four 
had any previous selling or life insurance experience, 
The average age is 28. 

Of the 55 students in the second class, 45 were G.L’s, 
33 have attended or been graduated from college, and 
34 are married. Again the average age is 28. 


Objectives 


Just a word about the objectives of this course. Per- 
sonally I see no possible conflict between the Purdue 
Plan and the very worthwhile and excellent educational 
program of the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers. The C.L.U. study programs are designed for the 
professional education of the established life under- 
writer who has already completed several years of sue- 
cessful sales work in the field, while the Purdue course 
is planned for the early training of the agent who is 
just starting or has had at most two or three months’ 
experience. 

As for the curriculum of the Purdue course, the ob 
jective is to keep the course non-academic or as practical 
as possible and to give each student the type of training 
he would receive from a Manager who was the best 
possible trainer of insurance salesmen. It is not just 
a reading course or a course in theory, but a “How to 
Sell” course. 


Subjects Covered 


In the first five weeks in fundamentals, the following 

basic subjects are covered: 

1) Prospecting, putting great emphasis on having 
places to go and reasons for going. ‘The Flow of 
Work Across the Desk Plan.” 

2) Find the Preblem,—needs—liife insurance situa 
tions. 

3) Life Insurance Is the Solution —always and ust- 
ally the best solution. 

4) Closing,—the importance of closing a $2,000 case 
—to keep the wife in groceries and pay the rent 

5) Work,—to work as they would be expected to 
work on any other good-paying, full-time job. 

In addition, all the facilities of the whole university 
are at the disposal of the Director and his Assistants. At 
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Purdue they are drawing heavily on 1) The Speech De- 
partment, which records the Social Security sales talk 
this J of cach student before and after the first five weeks. 
‘eye. JEach student also receives individual correction of 
resi. Jspecch faults, pitch of voice, mispronunciations, etc. 
cing, JZ) Uhe Psychology Department which gives all stu- 
G.I], J dents a battery of five different aptitude tests for the 
; en. | guidance of the Director and the students and to test 
nd athe tests. Also it is planned to have lectures on the 
and | psychology or prospects, and lectures on “How to Get 
Along with People” of the Donald Laird and Dale 
Pur- | Carnegie type. 
ages,f -\lso, some time is spent on policy contracts, settle- 
No, | ment options, and plans of insurance, but only as these 
vhich § subjects are related to selling. At every opportunity the 
; No, J service function of life insurance is emphasized. There 
is drill, drill, and more drill in two basic sales talks 
r.1.’s, {during the Fundamental Class: $1.00 a week savings, 
, and Jand a Social Security sales talk using a graph chart. 
four {On Saturdays successful life underwriters from Chi- 
lence, § cago, Cincinnati and Indianapolis are invited to speak 
to the students and conduct question forums. When- 
x.1,’s, fever there is a meeting of the local Lafayette Life Un- 
- and § derwriters Association, the whole class then at Purdue 
attends in a group. 
Teachers 
Per-§ Vert Jaqua is doing a magnificent job as the Director 
urdue q Of the Life Insurance Marketing Course at Purdue. 
tional 4 !t. Jaqua has sold life insurance himself and has done 
rwrit § He agency training job in the Field, As you know, he 
or the § “as the Editor of the D.L.B. Agents’ Service and was 
inder-} “ith Diamond Life Bulletins in Cincinnati for over 
f sue § Seventeen years. He is a college graduate and a C.L.U. 
course | /2 his work he has been very ably assisted by Hall Nutt, 
vho is} )Ssistant Director, a young Texan who has recently 
onths’ § Leen discharged as a Naval officer. Before entering the 
Navy, Mr. Nutt was an agent and did some editorial 
he ob-§ Work for the Diamond Life Bulletins. They are assisted 
-actical | PY 2nother young man who is more or less a contem- 
raining | Potary of the students. With the help of two full-time 
1e best Secretaries, the teaching staff seems to be functioning 
ot just "TY smoothly. 
lowll Just before the student goes into the Field he has 
several interviews with the Director and members of 
the staff, at which time he establishes definite weekly 
activity and production quotas for himself. He also 
makes up a prospect list and goes over the life situations 
Howl “ the prospects with the staff. The cooperation of his 
anager is enlisted so that, as Bert Jaqua says, “he 
havile can hit the ground running” and write some applica- 
“ow of tions his first week in the Field. His Manager sends an 
announcement to all of his friends and prospects just 
— before he starts and in some cases a direct mail plan, 
inviting leads, is used. 
“=e Record and Reports 
se 
Oe Does it work? Well, Class No. 1 was composed of 39 
acted 10 students, 36 of whom went into the Field December 26. 
‘ob. Three dropped out for one reason or another. In their 
river frst four weeks in the Field, these 36 agents wrote 
ants. At (Continued on the next page) 
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1. This is your room at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Your home away 
from home. Here you can relax 
while you relive the day’s events, 
or plan the morrow’s, in the silence 
that is so conducive to good think- 
ing. Or... 








2. If you want soft music, or late 
news, there’s a good radio. If you 
want refreshments, you can call 
Room Service, with speedy re- 
sults. Remember, the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania is one place where you 
really are a guest these days! 











3. If you’re feeling peppy and 
want fun and entertainment, you 
can find them right in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Lots of folks do... 
because the Pennsylvania special- 
izes in sparkling entertainment, 
with, of course, food and drinks to 
match . . . at moderate prices! 








4. And when you're feeling sleepy, 
pull up that inviting snowy-white 
sheet on your bed. . . and you're 
all set for one of the most restful 
nights ever. You’re off to sleep in 
no time on one of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s famous 537-coil spring 
mattresses. 





nn Ce 
— 





5. Next morning as you pop into 
the Pennsylvania Dining Room 
for breakfast, you look and feel 
bright as a newborn button. And, 
from the food and service you en- 
joy, you’d think every day at the 
Pennsylvania was a gala occasion. 
And it is! 




















* 
HELP YOUR COUNTRY, 
HELP YOURSELF—INVEST IN 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


* 
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BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE CO. 


Kansas City 10, Missouri 





THE PURDUE PLAN—Continued 


$702,000 of life insurance, an average production of 
almost $20,000 per month. Furthermore, they averaged 
12 calls per application and 4% attempts to close per 
application. This is a great production record when you 
consider that most of the class members are new in 
the business and new in the territory in which they are 
selling. 

After each four weeks’ period in the Field, each stu- 
dent receives a Record and Analysis Report on his 
Field work for that period. A copy of this Report also 
goes to his Manager for his information and guidance. 

After two full days with the class at Purdue, I came 
away with the impression that here is a new plan of 
training that merits the attention of every Manager in 
the life insurance business. Nowhere have I seen a 
better group of young men, and the thought came to me 
that I would like to be a Manager again and have these 
39 men as my agents. Bert Jaqua is doing a great job 
of making himself liked by the Purdue administration 
and the students in his class. They all swear by him, 
and they believe he knows how to sell life insurance and 
is interested in each one of them. Bert has done a great 
job of developing a spirit of friendly competition and 
rivalry between these men, and, since they represent 
nine different companies, a similar spirit would be hard 
to develop in a single agency. These boys are going out 
into the Field determined to beat their classmates and 
to prove that Purdue has a good plan and that Bert 
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Jaqua was the right selection as Director since Bert hag 


let all of them know that he will succeed or fail on what 
they do in the Field. 

Each class has its own officers and has several special 
committees. There is a Committee on Quotas, which 
establishes minimum quotas in the class for the Field 
period, and there is a Committee on Awards, which has 
arranged for three Certificates to be awarded to the 
leader on lives, on volume, and on commissions, at the 
end of each Field period. 


Interest Spreading 


Last week Jim Rutherford of the N.A.L.U. told me 
that his office had received so many hundreds of in- 
quiries about the Purdue course from their N.A.L.U, 
membership that one of the headquarters staff, Don 
Barnes, had been sent to the Purdue campus for several 
days to gather material for a booklet on the subject to 
be distributed to those making inquiry. 

And last week Bert Jaqua told me that Purdue had 
received 123 bona fide enrollments for Class No. 3 
which started on March 11. As you know, they can only 
handle 50 or 55 as a maximum and probably would have 
received many additional enrollments if they had not 
notified the companies that they were over-subscribed. 


Future 


It is only natural that other colleges and universities 
are making inquiry about the Purdue Plan as news of 
its operation spreads through the business. Mr. Jaqua, 
and others, have received inquiries asking for informa- 
tion from the University of Georgia, the University of 
Minnesota, the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
University of Alabama, to mention a few. 

With millions of returning servicemen interested in 
further training and education, and with so many col- 
leges and universities interested in extending their facili- 
ties for this purpose, I am convinced that life insurance 
training courses at the college level will be introduced 
in many places. But will they be the kind of courses 
we in the industry would like to have, and will this ex- 
tension of college courses take place in an orderly and 
constructive manner ? 

I am convinced that we are going to get training and 
educational courses in colleges of one kind or another. 
I think Purdue is a good example of how it may be 
done. 

In the case of Purdue, the University wanted some 
assurance of a certain revenue before establishing the 
course. Nine companies guaranteed 100 enrollments, 
and Purdue went ahead with the course asking the in- 
dustry to help the University select both a Directot and 
the curriculum. 

In the extension of this plan, with the advice, counsel 
and assistance of leaders in the life insurance business, 
I believe that similar courses could be established in a 
number of other colleges and universities in different 
sections of the country. We could, to some extent, help 
the colleges to find the proper staff and set up a cur- 
riculum satisfactory to the business. 

It seems to me there are three major difficulties or 
problems in establishing similar courses in other schools. 
None of these problems are insoluble, by any means. 
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The first problem arises from a possible feeling on 
the part of some life insurance companies or agencies 
that there is a conflict between the college training 
course and the company’s regular training procedure. 
Personally, 1 believe that the companies would have no 
difficulty in integrating this course with their regular 
training program in the case of the small number of 
men who would be eligible and recommended for such 
a course, 

The second problem arises from the very crowded 
conditions in some colleges and the attendant housing 
problem. In making a check with some educational men, 
we find that some big name schools are crowded while 
many excellent, but not so well known, schools through- 
out the country do not have an excessively large num- 
ber of enrollments. Also, many schools built special 
dormitories during the war for military programs now 
discontinued. 

The third problem, and the most difficult, is finding 
the right man to be the Director of such a school. 
Above everything else, this man should be a practical 
life insurance man who has made his living selling life 
insurance. He should be unselfish, be a good teacher, 
and have the ability to get along with college administra- 
tion officials. However, I believe there is so much to 
offer in the way of a substantial salary and a promising 
future that men with the necessary qualifications can 
be found, 


Short and Long Range Views 


lor the present. Additional college training courses 
along the lines of the Purdue Plan, if properly organ- 
ized, would help to solve some of our recruiting and 
training problems which will be peculiar to the next 
lew years. As you know, for the past five years almost 
no young men have been recruited in our business and 
young men will have to be recruited and trained in the 
next few years in larger numbers than usual in order 
to fill the empty spaces in the ranks of our field forces. 

While college training courses are no substitute for a 
training program on the part of the Manager, I believe 
they could do much to supplement and make easier his 
work especially with young men, a great many of whom 
will be inducted into our business in the next few years. 
Also, I found at Purdue that, whether we like it or not, 
the young men of today seem to prefer training in the 
college classroom over training in the business office. 

For the future. I believe there is a real need for 
permanent college training courses in life insurance 
marketing of the type of the Purdue Plan, offering a 
ee ey. i of classroom training and actual field ex- 
perience. 

The life insurance business has been accused of be- 
ing one of the few American industries which have no 
definite plan for bringing men directly into the business 
after they have been graduated from college. While 
avery few of our best men have come into the business 
in this manner, we all know that most of our agents 
have worked a number of years in one or two other 
lines before coming into our business. 

Courses of this type might do much “to bridge the 
gap’ between graduation from college and a career as 


(Continued on page 73) 
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C-o-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-l is an agent’s way 
of spelling cooperation . . . sympathetic 
cooperation .. . the kind that builds an 
agent’s business. It is effective because 
it is based upon an understanding of an 
agent’s problems . . . from an agent’s 
angle ... gained through the workaday 
field activities of our entire executive 
organization. Perhaps we can help you 


go after results... and get them! 


“One of America’s Largest and Strongest 
Insurance Institutions” 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
SONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE—Continued 


cumstances there is necessarily an element of uncer- 
tainty in the financial estimates, though doubtless this 
factor is of minor importance. 

“These considerations emphasize the importance of 
the provision made in the Bill for periodical actuarial 
investigations (particularly the first) into the opera- 
tion of the scheme and the adequacy or otherwise of 
the contributions to support the benefits provided under 
the Bill. The actuarial review is to be followed by such 
revisions of the scheme as may be necessary. 

“The first main enquiry into the working of the pro- 
posals under the Bill will take place as at the 3lst 
March following five years from the commencement of 
the full scheme, and thereafter full-scale investigations 
into all aspects of the scheme will be made in every fifth 
year; provision is also made in the Bill for interim re- 
views to be made at the end of each year from the 31st 
March following the coming into force of the full 
scheme under the Bill other than years in which full- 
scale reviews of the working of the scheme are made.” 


The Death Grant 


The amount of the “death grant” proposed under 
the National Insurance Bill is on the same scale as that 
under the late Government’s White Paper scheme, 
namely: £6 if the age at death is under 3; £10 between 
ages 3 and 6; £15 between ages 6 and 18; and £20 over 
age 18. For children dying under age 10 this scale is in 
accordance with the present statutory limits. The death 
grant proposed under the Bill is to be reduced to £10 
in respect of men over age 55 and women over age 50 
at the date of the commencement of the scheme. No 
death grant is payable in respect of men over 65 and 
women over 60 at that date. Children born before the 
commencement of the scheme who die under age 10 are 
similarly excluded. This proviso is obviously necessary 
in view of the statutory limits and the large number of 
industrial assurance policies which will be in force on 
those lives. 
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In order to qualify for the death grant certain condi- 
tions must be fulfilled with regard to contributions, 
which, broadly, are the payment of at least 26 contrib- 
utions, and either not less than 45 contributions paid 
or credited in respect of the last complete contribution 
year, or a yearly average of not less than 45 contribu. 
tions paid or credited. No death grant is payable in 
respect of a death which occurs within one year of the 
date of the commencement of the scheme. Subject to 
the fulfillment of the relevant contribution conditions, a 
death grant may be payable on the death of the insured 
person, his wife or widow (or husband or widower) or 
a child of his family, including posthumous children. 


Life-of-Another Assurance 


In the White Paper issued in September, 1944, it was 
stated that the introduction of a death grant as part of 
the social insurance scheme made it desirable to review 
such questions as insurance for indirect expenses con- 
nected with funerals, and that these were being reserved 
for separate examination. As the law stands at present, 
industrial offices may issue policies assuring the payment 
of money for the funeral expenses of certain specified 
relatives. There is no provision for covering ‘‘indireet 
expenses connected with the funeral,” although such ex- 
penses must frequently fall upon relatives who can ill 
afford to meet them. Consequently it has long been felt 
that the restrictions on life-ot-another assurances should 
be relaxed so as to permit the issuing of industrial as- 
surances to cover “indirect expenses.” 

The conditions under which a person may be entitled 
to a death grant under the new Bill are of special inter- 
est in connection with this question of life-of-another 
assurance to cover “indirect expenses.” It is proposed 
that, subject to the provisions of the Bill, a person shall 
be entitled to a death grant if he has reasonably im- 
curred, or reasonably intends to incur, expenses in con- 
nection with the deceased’s death. The expenses are 
defined as any expenses, of an appreciable amount, in 
connection with the funeral of the deceased, or with the 
claimant’s attendance thereat, or with the attendance 
thereat of other persons, or with the purchase of mourt- 
ing. “Funeral” includes any memorial service or similar 
observance, and expenses in connection with attendanee 
at a funeral include loss of remunerative time due to 
the attendance. It is provided that not more than one 
person shall be entitled to a death grant in respect of 
the same death. Regulations may make provision as to 
the priority of two or more claimants to the same grant. 
A death grant shall not be payable to any charitable or 
other association of persons (including a local author 
ity) or to any person in respect of expenses incurred on 
behalf of any such association. 


Interest and Mortality Bases 


With regard to the actuarial basis of the estimates, it 
is interesting to note that the actuarial contributions 
have been calculated at 234 per cent interest, as comr 
pared with 3 per cent adopted for the estimates made 
in connection with the former scheme. It is stated i 

(Continued on page 73) 
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| NEWS 


American National: George E. Pass- 
more, in the business since 1925, has been 
appointed Manager for the company in 
East North Carolina with headquarters in 
Raleigh. Mr. Passmore will handle Or- 
dinary business for the company. 


x * * 


American Union Life: At the annual 
meeting President R. L. Douglas became 
Chairman of the Board; Edwin C. Har- 
grove, President and Dr. H. W. Carle, 
Medical Director. 

= & ® 


Baltimore Life: John R. Rush, with the 
company since 1940, has been appointed 
Staff Superintendent at Butler, Pa. 


x * * 
Berkshire Life: Robert F. Ober, C.L.U. 


has been appointed General Agent for 
Connecticut. 

Paid business for February, 1946 
showed a gain of 85% over the same 
month in 1945. For the months of Jan- 
uary and February combined the corre- 
sponding increase was 49%. 

xk * 


Canada Life: H. E. Lumsden and J. QO. 
Strong have been appointed Assistant 
Superintendents of Agencies. 

Dr. S. J. Streight, Medical Director 
of the company, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors. He is also Past Chair- 
man of the Medical Section of the A.L.C. 


x *k 


Canadian Sales: For December, 1945, 
totaled $65,536,000 compared with $44,- 
618,000 for the same month of 1944. For 
the year 1945 the sales were $689,449,000; 
for 1944 they were $614,117,000. 

New Ordinary insurance sold in the 
Dominion of Canada totaled $81,948,000 
for the month of January, 1946. In New- 
foundland the sales totaled $624,000. 


x * * 


Columbian National: The Agency Ad- 
‘isory Committee for 1946 has been ap- 
pointed and is composed of: William S. 
Vogel, Newark; Leo E. Coffman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; John E. Miller, Kansas City, 
Missouri and H. H. Nunamaker, Cleve- 
and, Ohio. All except District Manager 
Miller are General Agents. 

W. Dan Wilbanks, in the business since 
1933, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: Reginald H. Mac- 
Minn and Luman C. Cloqston have been 
named Associate General Agents in the 
Vinslow Cobb Insurance Agency of the 
rompany in Boston, Mass. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


. 


Constitution Life: The home office build- 
ing, located one block from Hollywood 
& Vine, has been sold for a consideration 
of $500,000. The tower building, in the 
opinion of the management, was not suit- 
able for insurance purposes and in due 
course the company expects to acquire a 
new home office site and to erect a more 
suitable building. 


xk 


Continental Assurance: John Miller, 
recently released from the Marine Corps, 
has been appointed Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Agents. 

xk 


Curb Exchange: A comprehensive Group 
Life Insurance program for employees 
and partners of member firms without 
cost to the employees has been put in 
effect. The plan is underwritten by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
was placed by Johnson & Higgins. The 
death benefit in each instance equals the 
salary of the employee or partner. 


x kek 


Equitable Society: “THIS IS YOUR 
FBI,” sponsored over the air once a week, 
at the present time receives the highest 
Hooper rating of any one half-hour show 
on the American network. 


x kk 


Equitable Life (la.): February, 1946 was 
the greatest February in the company’s 
history, the paid volume of new business 
showing a 118% gain over the same 
month in 1945. The comparable increase 
for the first two months of 1946 was 92%. 


= & & 


Fidelity Mutual: Horace S. Ebert has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 


Reading, Penna. Agency, succeeding the 
late Paul Fleisher. 


= & & 


Franklin Life: The largest volume in his- 
tory ever recorded by the company in 
any one month occurred in February, 
1946, a gain of 119% over February, 
1945 and 245% over the same month two 
years ago. 

xk 


General American Life: William W. 
Cole, Assistant Secretary and with the 
company since 1933 and in the business 
since 1916, died on March 6th last. 


=x &.@ 


Great-West Life: Leslie A. Cannon and 
Stefan Hansen have been appointed As- 
sistant Actuary and Secretary, Group 
Department, respectively. 







At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Club of Winnipeg, H. W. Manning, Vice 
President & Managing Director of the 
company, was elected President of the 
Club. 

x kk 


Guarantee Mutual: John W. Barth, 
Actuary of the company, retired on 
March 1 last. Mr. Barth spent 44 of his 
65 years in the insurance business and 
30 of them with the Guarantee Mutual. 


xkk 


Guardian Life: Richard H. Dean has 


been appointed Manager for Rhode 
Island, with headquarters in the Indus- 
trial Trust Building at Providence. The 
company’s New England Field Director 
Harry Ross, Jr., of Boston, will work 
with Manager Dean in developing busi- 
ness in Rhode Island. 


x*«ek 


Home Life: Charles A. Murphy, Jr. has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 
Boston office, succeeding Tressler W. 
Callihan. Mr. Murphy has been with the 
company since 1935. Mr. Callihan is con- 
tinuing but will devote his entire time to 
his pension trust business and to sales 
involving business insurance and tax 
angles. The new offices for the Agency 
are located at 80 Federal Street in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

February, 1946 represented the best 
February in the company’s history, re- 
cording a 41% gain over the same month 
in 1945. New business for January and 
February combined on a comparable basis 
showed a 48% gain. 


= 2 & 


Interstate Life & Accident: At the an- 
nual meeting President Dr. Joseph W. 
Johnson was elected Chairman of the 
Board and H. Clay E. Johnson, President. 


xk * 


John Hancock Mutual: /. G. Sherman 
and G. D. Bleicken have been promoted 
to Associate Counsels; Dr. B. L. Hunt- 
ington has been named Assistant Medical 
Director and Dr. H. M. Rees, Research 


Director, Medical Services Insurance, 
Group Department. 
x kk 


Life Insurance Agency Management 
Assn: Thomas Irvine, formerly Associate 
Staff Actuary of the Metropolitan Life, 
has joined the Association to serve as a 
Consultant in the Service and Company 
Relations Division. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued Kenneth V. Fargo, C.L.U., formerly been transferred in a similar capacity —_ 
Cashier for the company in Pittsburgh, to the Beaver Valley office at Beaver 
The Hafnia Life Insurance Company, Pa. has been promoted to General Agent Falls, Pa. He succeeds Robert A. Logan, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, has become an at Columbus, Ohio. who was transferred to Pittsburgh South 
associate member of the Life Insurance ae district. 
Agency Management Association. This . , John J. Higgins, formerly Manager 
company was established in 1872 and as Manhattan Life: James G. Ranni waS for the company in Glens Falls, N. Y, 
of December 31, 1944 had in force in the top producer for the company in 1945, has been transferred in a similar capacity 
excess of $210,000,000 of Ordinary. This writing $868,961 of new business. Mr. to the District Office at Middletown, 
brings to 12 the number of associated anni heads his own general agency in N.. Y,, succeeding Francis J. O’Brien, 
member companies. They represent in- New York City. who is now in charge of the Syracuse, 
surance in Mexico, South America, South Edward J. Crawford (real estate) has N. Y. District. Mr. O’Brien succeeds 
Africa, Sweden, Denmark and India. been elected a member of the Board of Joseph K. Hartfuer, who is out on dis- 
k* x Directors. vag ability. F , ' 
: : William W. McAden, formerly Man- 
L.IL.A.A.: The George Washington Life Massachusetts Protective: Orville F. ager for the company at Fort Smith, 
Insurance Company, Charleston, W. Va. . ee z * Arkansas, has been transferred in a simi- 
has been admitted to membership in the Grahame, Associate Counsel, has been 4, capacity to the District Office at Bris 
Life Insurance Association of America, ¢lected General Counsel of the Affiliated (0) “Tenn succeeding Lexington M. 
bringing the total number of companies Companies—Massachusetts Protective As- Simpson, who moved on to the Meridian 
so affiliated to 90. sociation, Massachusetts Protective Life e:oc° district office 
i ee a a and the Paul Revere : “i - - 
e rance ; 
L.O.M.A.: The 1945 Printed Proceed- “ye 
. = Rate ; Mutual Life: 7. F. McGaughan, for- 
ings were distributed to members in Feb- M ij to. Willi Iw ' 
ruary. This volume contains the various etropolitan Life: wiham J. Wer-  merly a Lieutenant Commander in the 
papers and reports which would have "ecke, formerly a Division Supervisor in Navy, has been named Manager of the 
been presented at the annual conference the Home Office, has been appointed company’s Springfield, Mass. Agency, 
had it been possible to hold one in 1945. Manager for the company in the Elm- succeeding E. L. Stanley, who has re 
s « & hurst, Ill. district, succeeding Paul N. signed to return to the field of personal 
5 \ : Miller, who was transferred to the North producer. Mr. McGaughan joined the 
Lincoln National Life: Harry W. Nebel, Shore (Chicago), Illinois, district. Mutual Life in 1925. 
of the Seth A. Bardwell Agency in Cleve- Forrest M. Ross has been appointed Robert L. McCaffery has been ap- 
land, Ohio, has won the honor “Agent Manager for the company in the Salem, pointed Administrative Assistant in the 
of the Year.” This honor is based on Ohio District, succeeding Raymond B. Public Relations Division of the com- 
three quality factors: volume, average Greenberg, who was transferred to the pany. Mr. McCaffery was formerly Sec- 
size of policy and persistency of business. West Side (Cleveland), Ohio, office. retary to President Lewis W. Douglas. 
The runner-up was Charles S. Miller of Arthur B. Rock, formerly Manager John L. King has been named his sue- 
the Tynor, Indiana, Agency. for the company in Allegheny, Pa., has cessor in that capacity. — 
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As new ad... 


THE NEXT 


That's the streamlined, Organized Selling Plan for Minnesota 


Mutual agents. 


Anticipating post-war insurance trends, The Minnesoia 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has re-formulated its Organ- 
ized Selling Plan, particularly designed to extract the maximum 


results from selling efforts. 


The Organized Selling Plan is tailored to fit Minnesota 
Mutual's "a policy for every purpose" program. It saves you 
time, eliminates waste effort and earns you money. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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N.A.L.U.: John P. Costello, C.L.U., an 
agent of the Southwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas, Texas, has been 
elected to the Board of Trustees of the 
National Association to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of E. Dudley 
Calhoun. Mr. Costello has been in the 
life insurance business for 26 years with 
his present company. 
x & & 


N. Y. C. Life Underwriters: At a 
\ meeting of the Board of Directors held 
in February, Phelps Olds was appointed 
\ Executive Manager. 


\ x *k * 


\ New York Life: Robert A. Davies, 
HC.L.U., of the company’s Golden Gate 
Hf Branch, San Francisco, led the field force 
in both volume of. paid business and 
number of paid applications during 1945. 
Mr. Davies paid for $2,191,500 of new 
life insurance in writing 454 applications. 

Otto L. Nelson, Jr. and C. W. V. 
Meares have been appointed Assistant 
Secretaries. 

William A. Sims has been named 
Manager of the company’s branch office 
in Pueblo, Colorado, succeeding J. Paul 
Monson, C.L.U., who was transferred in 
a similar capacity to the Boise, Idaho 
office. 

William A. Spiker, C.L.U. has been 
appointed Manager of the Cincinnati 
branch office, and E. M. Robinson has 
been promoted from Assistant to Man- 
ager of the Burlington, Vermont office. 


\ 
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The company has opened a new General 
Agency in Huntington Park, California, 
and Henry P. Baldwin, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed General Agent. Mr. Baldwin 
joined the company in 1936. 

J. Edward Carnal and Thomas Dixon 
have been appointed home office broker- 
age manager and assistant manager, re- 
spectively. Mr. Carnal joined the com- 
pany in 1936, while Mr. Dixon’s associa- 
tion began in 1940, 


= & ® 


Pacific Mutual: R. Meade Smith and 
William A. Martin have been appointed 
General Agents in Philadelphia succeed- 
ing Hare & Chase, recently resigned. 

New business written in February, 1946 
showed a gain of 121% over the same 
month in 1945. 


xk *& 


Pan-American Life: Fisher E. Simmons, 
Jr., recently released from the Air Corps, 
has been named Sales Promotion Man- 
ager. He is a grandson of Dr. E. G. 
Simmons, the company’s Executive Vice 
President. 


+ 2 & 


Philadelphia Life: Paid-for business for 
January, 1946 showed a gain of 110% 
over the same month in 1945. 


Tsaac W. Roberts (banker), has been 
elected a trustee of the company. 





Francis L. Cooper, recently released 
from active duty in the Marine Corps, 
has joined the company as Publicity As- 
sistant. Mr. Cooper has been in news- 
paper and publishing activities since 1941. 

ee 2? 2 


North American Life & Casualty: On 
April 17 next the company will observe 
its 50th anniversary. 


x'e @ 


Northwestern Mutual: John S. Kerns, 
with the company since 1934, and for- 
merly General Agent in Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, has been appointed General Agent 
in Salt Lake City, succeeding Charles C. 
Guilford, who is continuing as a personal 
producer. 
th & 


Northwestern National: New business 

written during February, 1946 was $6,- 

898,320—the largest February in the his- 

tory of the company. New business for 

the first two months of 1946 showed a 

gain of 43% over the same period in 1945. 
xk * 


Occidental Life (Calif): Sydney S. 
Dunning, formerly with the Union Cen- 
tral Life in Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed a Home Office Supervisor for 
the company with headquarters in that 
city. 

Paid business for January, 1946 totaled 
$12,904,696, a 50% increase over the same 
month in 1945, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Prudential: Col. Franklin D’Olier has 
been selected by a Committee of the 
Newark Advertising Club as the city’s 
outstanding citizen for 1945. 

The following have been promoted to 
Superintendents: Wilbur Lamond, to Au- 
rora, Illinois; John J. Michaels to Cov- 
ington, Ky. office; H. E. Howell, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. office; John J. Krejct, 
Wheeling, W. Va. district; Alexander 
McGillivray, Fairmont, W. Va. district; 
Wilbur R. Jobe, Harrisburg #1 office; 
Charles F. Laros, Philadelphia #3 office. 





Money-Making 


Contracts 
* 


Sales-Winning 


Policies 
* 


Good-Will-Building 
Management 
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Charles F. Lancaster has been promoted 
to Superintendent of the Tarentum, Penn- 
sylvania office. Mr. Lancaster has been 
with the company since 1927. 


x *k * 


Security Mutual Life: William H. Har- 
rison has been appointed Underwriting 
Secretary, and A. Paul Traub has been 
promoted from Agency Assistant to Man- 
ager of the Group Department. 

New business for February, 1946 
showed a gain of 83% over the same 
month in 1945, 


x * * 


State Mutual Life: For the second con- 
secutive year, the Lee B. Scheuer Agency 
of the company in Cincinnati, Ohio has 
won the President’s cup for outstanding 
agency achievements. 

George W. Mackintire, Treasurer of 
the company from 1899-1934 and Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee until 1940, 
died on March 10 last at the age of 90. 


x *k * 


Union Labor Life: /‘rederick W. Gehle 
(banker), Peter Grimm (real estate) and 
Richard VW’. Condon (lawyer) have been 
elected to the Board of Directors. 


x * * 


United States Life: Mrs. Ethel L. New- 
man, formerly the company’s Resident 
Secretary for the Philippines, has been 
appointed an Assistant Secretary of the 
company and assigned to the branch home 
office at Honolulu, Hawaii. 


xk * 


West Coast Life: Dr. A. C. Olshen, 


formerly Actuary and Chief Examiner 
for the Oregon Insurance Department, 
has been elected Actuary of the company. 

Arnold Dewar, formerly Manager for 
the company in Shanghai and more re- 
cently Resident Manager at Los Angeles, 
has been appointed Resident Manager in 
the Far East and his headquarters are 
in Manila. 


xk & 


World Insurance Company: 8B. B. 
Gribble has been elected to the Board 
of Directors. 
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Write, giving qualifications, c/o Best’s Insurance News, Box 
L-403, 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, New York. 


YOUNG MAN FOR ACTUARIAL DEPARTMENT 


An excellent opportunity with a progressive life insurance 
company in Baltimore, for a young man who has completed 
college mathematics and is engaged in, or desires, Actuarial 
All information will be held in confidence. 
Actuarial employees have been advised of this advertisement. 


Our own 











C.L.U. SEMINAR 


Broad Discussions 


The Sixth Annual Seminar on 


Current Economic and_ Social 
Trends, under the sponsorship of 


the New York Chapter of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, will be held 
Friday, April 12, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
it was announced last month by 
Herbert R. Coursen, president of 
the New York Chapter. 

This year’s sessions of this an- 
nual forum at which nationally 
known authorities discuss current 
trends, will be of special value in 
view of the shifting trends on both 
the national and international fronts. 
There will be discussions on labor, 
finance, taxes, inflation, and general 
economics, with special emphasis on 
the possible means of stabilizing the 
base for progress in the post-war 
world. 


. BOOK REVIEW 


"Risk Appraisal" 


Latest book (insurability in 1937 
and selection of risks in 1935) by 
Harry W. Dingman, Vice President 
and Medical Director, Continental 
Assurance Company of Chicago, 
Illinois. This new volume runs the 
gamut in answering underwriting 
questions and should prove informa- 
tive and helpful not only to the home 
office underwriter but to the field 
underwriter as well. “Risk Ap- 
praisal” is published by and is avail- 
able at the National Underwriter 
Company, 420 East 4th Street, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio, at $10 per copy. 





ON FASHIONABLE WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Gorder 


Lite mo Beautiful 
Preate Swimming Pool, Sports, Social Renderveus 


HARRY WARD Mer 


Tucson 
SANTA RITA HOTEL 


THE GEM OF THE DESERT 





FRANK HABERL, Mor. 
Write Above Hotels for Descriptive Folders and Rates 
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FRATERNAL RESERVES 
New York State Proposal 


S A result of several conferences 

between representatives of Fra- 
ternal Societies licensed to do busi- 
ness in New York State and the 
State Insurance Department agree- 
ment was reached as to the legisla- 
tion to be introduced to accomplish 
the desired result, namely strength- 
ening the reserves on 4% business— 
see March 1946 issue Best’s LiFe 
News. In general the new proposal 
specifies that within 7 years the re- 
serves on 4% business will be 
strengthened to 314% or 3%, latter 
optional. 

Warren D. Benedict of the Mod- 
ern Woodmen of America and 
Chairman of the Fraternal Com- 
mittee explains the provisions of the 
proposed legislation as follows: 

“Commencing with the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1946, and 
annually thereafter, every fraternal 
benefit society authorized to do busi- 
ness in this State shall set aside and 
maintain a special contingency re- 
serve in an amount not less than a 
specified fraction of the excess of 
(a) the tabular reserves, including 
deficient premium reserves on any 
December thirty-first, computed on 
the American Experience Table of 
Mortality or the American Men 
Ultimate Table of Mortality, or any 
higher standard, with interest at 
three and one-half per centum per 
annum on such of its certificates as 
are valued on an interest assumption 
in excess of three and one-half per 
centum per annum over (b) the 


| required reserves on such certificates 
}on such December thirty-first. The 
|specified fraction for the calendar 
‘year ending December thirty-first, 
jnineteen hundred and forty-six shall 


be one-seventh and at each succeed- 
ing December thirty-first a fraction 
of one-seventh shall be added to the 
fraction of the preceding year until 
the calendar year ending December 
thirty-first, nineteen hundred fifty- 
two, when every such society shall 
on and after said date hold a special 
contingency reserve equal to the full 
difference between (a) and (b). 
The Superintendent may permit the 
calculation of the special contin- 
gency reserve to be made by the 
grouping of certificates and by ap- 
proximate methods. 
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GOING PLACES... 


KK 
- - ae ee, MACAY 
SEA-WORTHY, MOTOR-WORTHY 
and only the goal to stop them! 
THERE’S NOTHING TO STOP 


SECURITY MUTUAL AGENTS 
from GOING PLACES with our Triple Protection Riders 


For Details:— Write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 188¢6 4 Binghamton, New York 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE...ACCIDENT...HEALTH 





‘For the purpose of determining tingency reserve. The Superintend- 
the deficient premium reserve, any ent may, by official regulation, pre- 
society which shall show to the satis- scribe the manner in which such spe- 
faction of the Superintendent an cial contingency reserve shall be re- 
average ratio of actual to expected ported in the annual statement. No 
mortality of 85 per cent or less on part of the special contingency re- 
the certificates valued and of the _ serve so set aside shall be withdrawn 
standard adopted under (a) may de- therefrom by a society for any pur- 
termine any deficient premium as_ pose other than as provided herein; 
the difference between the tabular except upon approval in writing by 
net premium under (a) and the net the Superintendent, as being in the 
insurance contribution as in practice best interests of the insurance mem- 
actually collected for life insurance bers of the society. Nothing con- 
benefits plus 10 per cent thereof. tained herein shall be deemed to af- 
Such average ratio shall be deter- fect the withdrawal equities, loan or 
mined by the mortality experi- non-forfeiture values or other op- 
ence on the certificates valued under tions available to any member under 
(a) for the five calendar years im- any certificate. 


mediately preceding the date of val- “Any society which shall fail to 
uation or the date of the previous accumulate and maintain a special 
year’s valuation. contingency reserve in accordance 


“The Superintendent, for good with this subsection, shall not, dur- 
cause shown by any such society, ig. such period, deliver or issue for 
may modify the specified fraction delivery any insurance benefit cer- 
and may allow an additional period, tificate in this State except to replace 
not in excess of three years, for the n existing certificate. 
accumulation of such special con- —~ Quote from Fraternal Monitor. 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Quality to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 












Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 
Automatic Promotion— 


Equality of Opportunity— 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





The Columbus Mutual 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling 11. 


The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


SAVINGS 
War Increases 


ONG-TERM accumulated savings of the Ameri- 

can people as a whole increased $20 billions in 
1945 to reach a new record high of $142 billions at the 
end of last year, the Life Insurance Companies in 
America reported recently in a study based on data 
compiled from Government and private sources. 

The year-end total, the study pointed out, was greater 
than the national income in any year prior to 1943, and 
was at the same time almost 40 per cent greater than 
total consumer expenditures of $103.6 billions for 1945, 
the biggest consumer spending year on record. 

The accumulated savings in this compilation consists 
of holdings of U. S. Savings Bonds after redemptions, 
funds accumulated behind life insurance policies, savings 
accounts in mutual savings and commercial banks and 
in Postal Savings, and net savings and investments ac- 
cumulated by individuals and loan associations. 

Though the $20 billion gain in accumulated long-term 
savings was some $2 billions smaller than the 1944 in- 
crease, the Life Insurance Companies called the show- 
ing a notable demonstration of the people’s thrift in view 
of the rapidly-changing conditions last year marking 
the end of the war. Such factors as the stoppage of war 
production and consequent unemployment, income de- 
clines, and the widespread industrial strife and strikes 
toward the end of the year, the study continued, were 
among the developments which might seriously have 
affected savings habits. 

“This continued demonstration of thrift by the people 
at large,’ the study said, “is one of the bright spots 
in the nation’s fight against inflationary price rises, 
particularly under current conditions of unalleviated 

shortages of so many consumers’ goods and the prospect 
that scarcities in many lines will be prolonged.” 

The net gain in U. S. Savings Bonds for the year 
was less than $8 billions, the study stated, the smallest 
annual increase since 1941. The total at the end of the 
year was given as approximately $47.8 billions. 

Savings in life insurance, it was stated, continued 
their steady increase, and the total of $38.5 billions at 
the end of the year was about $3 billions greater than 
the total at the end of 1944. 


The tabulation below gives the record of accumulated 
savings for the seven-year period, 1939-45 inclusive: 


Accumulated Individual Savings 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Year- U.S. Sav- Life Savings Savings & 

End ings Bonds Insurance Accounts Loan Assn. Total 
1939 $ 2,209 $25,827 $27,059 $4,680 $59,775 
1940 3,195 27,238 27,738 4,785 62,95 
1941 6,140 28,945 27,729 5,095 67,98 
1942 15,050 30,797 28,431 5,250 79,58 
1943 27,363 33,049 32,748 5,740 98,900 
1944 39,906 35,577 39,790 6,400 121,675 


1945 (e) 47,800 38,500 48,500 7,250 142,050 

(e) Estimated. 

Sources: U. S. Treasury Bulletin, Federal Reserve Bulletis, 
Institute of Life Insurance, United States Savings 
Loan League. 
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LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 


SOCIAL INSURANCE—Continued 


the Government Actuary’s Report that this rate has 
been adopted, after consultation with the Treasury, in 
view of recent developments and indications of Govern- 
ment policy, and having regard to the predominance in 
the scheme of long-term benefits. 

The mortality rates assumed for the purpose of the 
present estimates are based on the civilian experience in 
Great Britain during the three years 1942-1944, exclud- 
ing war deaths. These rates have been adjusted to give 
effect to the lighter mortality experienced by married 


men, and a similar differentiation has been made be-° 


tween the rates for “all women” and widows. The Re- 
port states that the civilian mortality rates for 1942- 
1944, especially at the old ages, are appreciably lighter 
than the rates applicable to the period immediately prior 
to the war. In view of the uncertainty of future trends 
no adjustment was made to allow for a further im- 
provement in mortality rates. 


Cost of Death Grant 


As the Report points out, although the Exchequer 
pavs no part of the actuarial contribution required to 
provide the cost of the death grant in respect of an 
entrant into the scheme at age 16, this does not mean 
that the Exchequer is free of any liability for the benefit. 
It is stated that the deficiency arising as a result of 
persons entering the scheme at higher ages is substantial. 
In the actuarial estimates for the Beveridge Report the 
initial deficiency in respect of the funeral grant pro- 
posed in that Report, calculated on the basis of 3 per 
cent, interest was placed at about £150,000,000. The 
full actuarial contribution for the death grant proposed 
under the Bill is 1.9d. for an employed man, and 1.1d. 
for an employed woman, as compared with 1.8d. and 
1.1d. respectively as estimated for the scheme proposed 
by the late Government. 


THE PURDUE PLAN—Continued: 


a life underwriter. Many young men with a vocational 
interest and the necessary aptitudes might become estab- 
lished as successful life underwriters at a very young 
age. 

That there is a demand for such courses is amply 
demonstrated by the numbers of sons of agents and 
Managers who have been enrolled at Purdue. Many 
fathers who have “footed the bills” for four years for 
their sons’ general education certainly could be inter- 
ested in supporting their sons for a fifth year if they 
thought it would help to establish them in a definite 
vocation. 

In addition to the younger men, I believe there would 
be many others who would be attracted by such schools 
and would attend at their own expense. I also believe 
that some companies and some Managers would want to 
send certain qualified new agents to such schools. 

If such schools demonstrated that they could do a 
better training job than could be done anywhere else, 
I believe such schools would survive long after the 
present situation and continue on a permanent basis—at 
least those schools that produced results and served a 
real purpose. . 


What Are We Going to Do About It? 


The Purdue Course in Life Insurance Marketing is 
still in the experimental and formative stage but it looks 
extremely promising. The life insurance industry, 
through its established organizations, I believe, is in a 
position to encourage, and to a great extent, to assist 
similar sales training courses in other colleges and uni- 
versities, if the leaders in the Home Offices and in field 
management, such as this group, think that it is worth- 
while and are willing to do something about it. 


Talk before Philadelphia Managers Association. 









Our complete training course for new men, together with a series of 
outstanding sales aids, has placed our newest men among our production 
leaders. Through the direct responsibility of the General Agent, and with 
Home Office cooperation, our new men get into production, correctly and early. 


Camkih Lif INSURANCE COMPANY 
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1945 BENEFITS PAID 


MERICAN families received 

$7,308,000 daily from their life 
insurance companies during 1945, 
compared with $6,798,000 daily in 
1944 and $6,480,000 daily in 1943, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. Aggregate benefit payments 
for the year were $2,667 ,305,000 last 
year, $2,481,257,000 in 1944 and 
$2,365,249,000 in 1943. 

Death benefits accounted for $3,- 
506,000 daily, making an aggregate 
of $1,279,667,000 for 1945, a new 
record high point. Death benefit 
payments were up 6% from the 
$1,204,718,000 in 1944 and 27% 
greater than the $1.009,636,000 in 
1941, which was the first year in 
which these payments topped the bil- 
lion dollar mark. Some of this in- 
crease was due to the war claim pay- 


ments on members of the armed 
forces, but the greater part of the 
increase reflected the increased in- 
surance owned by American fam- 
ilies, up 24% during the war years. 


Living Benefits Increase 


Benefits becoming payable to liv- 
ing policyholders totalled $1,146,- 
298,000 in 1945, an increase of 9% 
over the 1944 payments of $1,047,- 
228,000 and 21% over the 1941 
figure of $950,741,000. Matured en- 
dowment payments accounted for 
$406,669,000 of the 1945 benefits to 
living policyholders, this being an in- 
crease of 56% over the pre-war 
1941 payments of this type. Annu- 
ity payments were $185,956,000 last 
vear, up 19% over the pre-war level. 


NEW PEAK IN LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS: 
FUNDS AT WORK IN NATIONAL ECONOMY 
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Institute of Life Insurance 


Disability payments last year were 
$87,601,000 and dividends to policy- 
holders were $466,072,000. 

Calls for policy cash surrender 
values during 1945 were about 5% 
greater than in the previous year, 
most of the increase having been 
recorded since V-J Day and reflect- 
ing the employment and income dis- 
locations that followed the war’s 
end. The 1945 cash surrender value 
payments of $241,340,000 were 57% 
smaller than pre-war 1941 payments 
of this type, however. 


Greater Than In 1918 


“Payments to American families 
during 1945 from their life insur- 
ance indicate the increased service 
which life insurance will render the 
people of this country in the post- 
war days ahead,” Holgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute, said. 
“The aggregate of civilian death 
benefit payments and direct benefits 
to living policyholders exclusive of 
surrender payments is now between 
15% and 20% greater than pre-war 
levels and these payments will con- 
tinue to increase as total insurance 
owned increases. Some measure of 
the greater importance of these 
funds to the community life of the 
country as compared with payments 
following World War I may be 
found in the fact that these benefits 
are today well over three times the 
total paid in the early years after 
World War I.” 

Payments for December and the 
year were reported by the Institute 
as follows: 


DECEMBER 
1 


945 1944 
(000 omitted) 
Death Benefits ....... $101,343 $101,773 
Matured Endowments 30,731 29,437 
Disability Payments .. 7,269 6,188 
RIES a6 detcke' 14,523 13,339 
Surrender Payments. . 26,976 20,078 
Policy Dividends ..... 58,906 54,071 


Total $239,748 $224,886 


Twelve Months 
1945 1944 
(000 omitted) 


Death Benefits ....... $1,279,667 $1,204,718 


Matured Endowments. 406,669 354,644 
Disability Payments .. 87,601 85,934 
CS ST 185,956 175,536 
Surrender Payments .. 241,340 229,311 
Policy Dividends ..... 466,072 431,114 


Total "$2,667,305 $2,481,257 
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INTEREST RATES—Continued 


Other than the self-seeking utter- 
ances of the bureaucrats, most of 
these prophecies of doom and disas- 
ter via inflation stem from this over- 
emphasis of the older economists on 
the importance of the quantity of 
purchasing power. This is probably 
as good a place as any to take a 
look at these prophecies. Unques- 
tionably, the great majority of the 
economists expect inflation; even 
though many of them are a little shy 
about breaking into print on the 
question, they will unhesitatingly as- 
sure you, privately, that the die is 
cast. 


No Danger of Inflation 


Of course, we can have inflation 
in this country. But it will be dif- 
ficult. It will be almost as difficult 
as the domestic “tragedy” of Pat 
who had just lost his wife in an 


automobile accident. In an effort to 
console him, the priest said, “It’s 
hard to lose a good wife.” “Yes, 
Father,” replied Pat, “it’s almost im- 
possible.” 

Obviously, the Government can 
inaugurate unsound policies which 
will cause inflation. Obviously, if 
labor continues to refuse to produce, 
inflation is inevitable. Obviously, 
the American people can go on a 
spending spree and bring inflation 
down on themselves. But, 1 am 
enough of an optimist, or possibly 
an idealist, to believe that these 
groups have too much common sense 
to emulate Samson and pull the tem- 
ple down about our ears. 

The economists, who take a look 
at the quantity of our swollen vol- 
ume of credit and immediately an- 
ticipate wild inflation, do not give 
sufficient weight to the following: 

1. The high standard of living of 
our people. Putting purchasing 
power into the hands of the Amer- 





ican people, who are already on a 
luxury basis by European standards, 
is quite different from making pur- 
chasing available to people who do 
not have the elemental necessities 
of life. 

2. The wide use of consumer 
credit even before the war made the 
man in the street largely independ- 
ent of the volume of bank credit. He 
bought when the urge to buy as- 
serted itself—if he had cash he used 
it, otherwise he used credit extended 
by a sales-finance company. Lack of 
wherewithal never stopped an Amer- 
ican from buying anything, if he 
wanted to buy it. Consumer credit 
will be expanded greatly, now that 
the war is over, so that available 
cash will be of little consequence as 
a limiting factor in this country. 

3. Since World War I dumped 
the gold of the world in our lap, 
credit expansion in our banking sys- 
tem has never been held back by a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INTEREST RATES—Continued 


shortage of gold. Furthermore, 
since the inception of the Federal 
Reserve System in 1913, member 
banks have been able to borrow re- 
serves and have thus always been 
able to expand their credit far more 
than they actually did. Since 1913, 
it has been the good sense of the 
bankers and the public which has 
saved us from inflation. In other 
words, inflation has been possible 
since that time but it has never got- 


ten out of control so far as the 
quantity of money and credit is con- 
cerned. 

4. Our banks, ,corporations and 
individuals end the war with the 
strongest financial position with re- 
spect to both credit and capital of 
those of any country in the world. 

5. We also ended the war with- 
out direct war damage at home and 
with productive facilities far beyond 
the needs of the country, if such a 
thing can be possible. With half a 
chance, our industrial machine can 
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produce not only the goods we need; 
but also an enormous volume for 
export. We produced for most of 
the world in wartime; surely, we 
can produce all we need for our- 
selyes in peacetime! In fact, the 
huge productive capacity of the 
country is the best safeguard against 
inflation. 

This is not to say that prices will 
not go up. Of course they will— 
say from 5% to 20% or possibly 
even more. Taxes are higher and 
labor costs are higher; so, higher 
prices, yes; inflation, no! 


The Sound International Status 


of the Dollar 


There is one especially favorable 
factor in the present monetary situa- 
tion which has not been sufficiently 
stressed. That is, the relative inter- 
national value of our money. It is 
the best in the world, which means 
that we do not have to fear a flight 
of capital. On the contrary, all of 
the indications point to the opposite. 
From the standpoint of the supply 
of needed goods and from the stand- 
point of safety, the United States 
will prove an irresistible magnet for 
the funds of the entire world for 
a long time to come. 


The Interest Rate and Savings 


To return to the economists who 
say that we have reached the end of 
our economic rope and that we must 
put up interest rates if they do not 
go up themselves, they over- 
emphasize the importance, in mod- 
ern society, of the interest rate as 
the determining factor in the rate 
of saving. High interest rates, they 
say, induce individuals to postpone 
the satisfactions of present spending 
to some indefinite future time. Con- 
versely, low interest rates, they hold. 
discourage savings—people feel the 
reward is inadequate and they spend 
current income and even accumu- 
lated savings. 

This theory may have been appli- 
cable in the days of rugged indi- 
vidualism but it does not fit the 
modern scene with its corporations, 
institutional savings and the ever- 
lasting quest of the common man for 
social security (financial safety). 
Corporations will set aside deple 
tion, depreciation and other reserves 
regardless of the rate of interest. 
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People will buy insurance with but 
little regard to the accumulation 
rate. Likewise, higher interest rates 
or lower interest rates on savings 
deposits do not seem to have much, 
if any, direct influence on the rate 
of saving. (Such rates may affect 
the competitive position of the sav- 
ing banks with regard to the other 
savings institutions, but even this is 
an unproved assumption. ) 

It is doubtful that this high-low 
interest rate theory is even applica- 
ble to most small savers. They save 
for protection, for a rainy day, for 
old age, for misfortune, or for 
something specific. The small saver’s 
first concern is undoubtedly safety 
of principal and his next concern 
is easy availability of part or all of 
his savings. Convenience, friendly 
treatment, and habits of saving also 
influence him a great deal. This is 
not to say that interest should not be 
paid. It is instead an effort to point 
out that the rate of interest is not 
the only factor nor is it the most im- 
portant factor affecting the rate of 
capital accumulation from savings. 


Theory 


No, this theory of automatic reg- 
ulation of the volume of savings by 
an all-powerful interest rate is an 
over-simplification in these days of 
indirect and institutional savings. 
As a matter of fact, in several fields 
of saving the effect of the rate of 
interest is the exact reverse of the 
theory. Thus, the lower the rate of 
interest, the more a saver has to ac- 
cumulate in a pension fund to pro- 
tect old age. Likewise, larger pay- 
ments must be made to the insur- 
ance companies for insurance pro- 
tection and to the savings banks for 
emergency reserves. In fact, to se- 
cure the same protection in all lines 
of capital accumulation, there must 
be more actual savings by the indi- 
vidual under a low rate than under 
ahigh rate of interest. 

The “interest - rates - must - go - 
higher” economists have very long 
memories on certain points and prac- 
tically no memory at all on other, 
just as important, points. For exam- 
ple, take their continual reference 
to interest rates on the public debt 
as being “low.” To be sure, these 
tates are lower than those which 
prevailed in the past in the United 
States. But compared with the his- 
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torical rates on British Consols or 
even the 2% rates which ruled on 
the Imperial German Government 
bonds just before World War I, 
these rates are high! 


Effect of Mature Economy 


Obviously, as our economy be- 
comes more mature and as we be- 
come more familiar with a large 
public debt we must anticipate lower 
rates in the Government bond mar- 
ket. 


So, what do they mean, “cheap 
money’? They should look ahead, 
not back. They should get over the 
idea that there is something “nor- 
mal” or “‘sacred” about the Liberty 
bond and other prewar rates. The 
status quo ante is of historical in- 
terest, but it doesn’t follow that we 
have to return to it! These econo- 
mists remind me of the stock bro- 
kers, who said stocks were “too 
low” in the October, 1929, break. 
Some of us said, “You call these 
(Continued on the next page) 
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INTEREST RATES—Continued 


prices low? Wait until you see next 
year’s prices!” The stock experts 
again said prices were too low in 
1930 and our answer was the same. 
Again in 1931 the same claims were 
made and the same answers given; 
and it was not until 1932 that stock 
speculators really learned what was 
meant by the term, “low”! 

As Josh Billings, the New Eng- 
land cracker barrel philosopher, 
put it, “It’s better not to know so 





much than to know so much that 
ain’t so.” 

No discussion of the trend of in- 
terest rates, particularly the rates on 
the public debt should fail to give 
consideration to the political aspect 
of the problem. In a democracy, 
where both the politicians and the 
monetary authorities have their 


“ears to the ground,” the political 
angle is almost a controlling one. 
So, let us descend into the realm of 
practical politics and see what eco- 
nomic groups in the body politic de- 
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sire interest rates to go to a higher 
level. 


Business, on the whole, is a debtor 
and thus favors low rates. Profes- 
sional management feels that liquid- 
ity of idle funds is of greater im- 
portance than the return. As a 
matter of fact, a large part of their 
liquid assets is in cemand deposits, 
so, rate of return is of little con- 
sequence to them. 


Labor feels that the lower the in- 
terest costs of business the more 
dollars there will be available for 
wages. The savings of labor can be 
placed in the 2.9% Series E bonds, 
which gives them a fairly satisfac- 
tory rate of return. No, labor is not 
interested in higher interest rates. 

Farmers, one of the strongest 
pressure groups, on the whole are 
borrowers and thus now, and tradi- 
tionally, favor low interest rates. 

Commercial banks no longer have 
the pressure for higher interest 
rates. Their resources have more 
than doubled, they no longer have 
to pay interest on demand deposits, 
the interest paid on time deposits is 
lower than ever before, and their 
earnings on invested capital are high. 
From a public relations standpoint, 
they should oppose higher interest 
rates. 

Savings banks, likewise, are under 
no compulsion to seek higher rates. 
Most of them are mutual and the 
decline in interest is simply reflected 
in declines in dividends paid de- 
positors. 

Insurance companies are adversely 
affected on their old policies which 
provide for a higher accumulation 
rate. On the new policies, which 
are based on the lower rates of in- 
terest, they have no problem. Fur- 
thermore, as everyone knows, they 
have a considerable cushion in the 
mortality tables—a cushion which is 
continually augmented by the dis- 
covery of new medicines—the sulfa 
drugs and penicillin, for example. In 
most cases, in one way or another, 
the insurance companies will be able 
to shift the problem of lower inter- 
est rates to the buyers of insurance 
and, as I said earlier, their attitude 
is not appreciably influenced by the 
rate of interest. 

Eleemosynary institutions, such as 
schools, my own university, for ex- 
ample, hospitals, etc., have been ad- 
versely affected by the decline in 
interest rates. But politically these 
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institutions are impotent and eco- 
nomically they are not very impor- 
tant. In fact, the trend in the entire 
field is toward nationalization of 
such _ institutions. Government 
owned or subsidized schools or hos- 
pitals are increasing at a rapid rate 
and may be the political solution of 
their rate-of-return difficulties. 

Wealthy individuals, particularly 
those living on bond income, have 
been hard hit by the current lower 
interest rates. Their incomes have 
declined, their taxes have increased, 
and their cost of living is higher. 
They would like interest rates to go 
up. But let us be realistic: their 
political influence is negligible. In 
fact, the effort during the last 12 
years to spread the national income 
more widely has been specifically di- 
rected at this economic group. 

So, then, other than the politically 
impotent rentier class, who wants 
higher interest rates badly enough 
to fight for them ? 

On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment wants low interest rates. The 
Government through the Federal 
Reserve Board, a politically ap- 
pointed agency, can expand the 
credit base. The resulting excess 
reserves will drive banks into the 
market to buy Government securi- 
ties, etc. I do not see in the immedi- 
ate future any serious limitation on 
their power to do this. 


Strong Money Market Position 


Also, from the standpoint of the 
more important supply and demand 
factors, the money market is in an 
exceptionally strong position. Thus, 
next year the redemption of Gov- 
ernment securities held by business 
in various reserves, and continued 
redemption of E, F and G bonds, 
especially the E bonds, will result 
in increased deposits if the financial 
burden of these bonds is shifted to 
the banks. The budget deficit for 
next year will also result in a further 
increase in deposits as the bonds are 
sold to the banks. Also, the return 
flow of currency to the banks and 
the inflow of gold into the United 
States (which promises to become a 
golden torrent) will increase both 
deposits and reserve balances. 

In closing, let me recapitulate: 
While there is a danger of inflation 
I believe that as soon as the labor 
disputes are settled the danger will 
gradually recede. 
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I do not concede that we have to 
have higher interest rates. 


I do not see any politically power- 


ful groups seeking higher interest, 


rates. 

I maintain that the monetary au- 
thorities will be able to continue 
their tight control of the money mar- 
ket in the foreseeable future. 

_I think it is to the interest of the 
Government and society to keep 
interest rates down. 

I am convinced that the demand 
and supply factors during the com- 
ing year will be such that the Gov- 
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ernment will not have to exercise 
any of its great technical powers in 
the money market to keep rates 
from going up. If exercised at all, 
it will be to keep rates from going 
down. 

And so, finally, I hope I have 
made it clear that interest rates do 
not have to be increased to prevent 
inflation. I also hope that I have 
made it clear that the orthodox 
theories of interest do not fully ex- 
plain the present day behavior of 
interest rates. 


\ 





_Reprinted from the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle by Special Permission. 
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Total Insurance in Force 
$2,030,000,000 
Increase of $133 millions 


New Life Insurance Issued 
$190,000,000 
Largest in Company history 


Assets 
$778,000,000 


Increase of $88 millions 
Liabilities 
$728,000,000 


of which 99.4% are policy reserves, 
funds left on deposit, and dividends 
set aside for the year 1946. 


Surplus Funds 
$50,000,000 
Increase of 19% 


Since organization, the Company has 
received a total of more than 1 billion 
430 million dollars of premium and 
annuity income. One-fifth of this in- 
come, $289 millions, has been received 
in the past four years alone. 


New England Mutual 
an of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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GROUP LIFE—Continued 


(3) A policy issued to a labor union, which shall be 
deemed the policyholder, to insure members of 
such union for the benefit of persons other than 
the union or any of its officials, subject to the 
following requirements: 


(a) The members eligible for insurance under the 
policy shall be all of the members of the union, 
or all of any class or classes thereof determined 
by conditions pertaining to their employment, 
or to membership in the union, or both. 

(b) The premium for the policy shall be paid by 
the policyholder, either wholly from the 
union’s funds, or partly from such funds and 
partly from funds contributed by the insured 
members specifically for their insurance. No 
policy may be issued on which the entire 
premium is to be derived from funds contrib- 
uted by the insured members specifically for 
their insurance. A policy on which part of 
the premium is to be derived from funds con- 
tributed by the insured members specifically 
for their insurance may be placed in force 
only if at least 75% of the then eligible mem- 
bers, excluding any as to whom evidence of 
individual insurability is not satisfactory to the 
insurer, elect to make the required contribu- 
tions. A policy on which no part of the pre- 
mium is to be derived from funds contributed 
by the insured members. specifically for their 
insurance must insure all eligible members, or 
all except any as to whom evidence of individ- 
ual insurability is not satisfactory to the in- 


surer. 
(c) The policy must cover at least 25 members | 

at date of issue. 
(d) The amounts of insurance under the policy 


must be based upon some plan precluding 
individual selection either by the members or 
by the union. 


(4) A policy issued to the trustees of a fund established 


by two or more employers in the same industry | 
or by two or more labor unions, which trustees | 


shall be deemed the policyholder, to insure em- 
ployees of the employers or members of the unions 
for the benefit of persons other than the employers 
or the unions, subject to the following require- 
ments: 

(a) The persons eligible for insurance shall be 
all of the employees of the employers or all of 
the members of the unions, or all of any class 
or classes thereof determined by conditions 
pertaining to their employment, or to member- 
ship in the unions, or to both. The policy may 
provide that the term “employees” shall in- 
clude the individual proprietor or partners if 
an employer is an individual proprietor or a 
partnership. The policy may provide that the 
term “employees” shall include the trustees 
or their employees, or both. 

The premium for the policy shall be paid by 
the trustees wholly from funds contributed by 
the employers of the insured persons. The 


(b) 
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policy must insure all eligible persons, or all 
except any as to whom evidence of individ- 
ual insurability is not satisfactory to the in- 
surer. ; 

The policy must cover at least 100 persons at 
date of issue. 

The amounts of insurance under the policy 
must be based upon some plan precluding in- 
dividual selection either by the insured per- 


sons or by the policyholder, employers, or 
unions. 


(Cc) 
(d) 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE STANDARD PROVISIONS 


No policy of group life insurance shall be delivered 
in this state unless it contains in substance the follow- 
ing provisions, or provisions which in the opinion of 
the Commissioner are more favorable to the persons 
insured, or at least as favorable to the persons insured 
and more favorable to the policyholder, provided, how- 
ever, that provisions (6) to (10) inclusive shall not 
apply to policies issued to a creditor to insure debtors 
of such creditor : 

(1) A provision that the policyholder is entitled to a 
grace period of thirty-one days for the payment 
of any premium due except the first, during 
which grace period the death benefit coverage 
shall continue in force unless the policyholder 
shall have given the insurer written notice of dis- 
continuance in advance of the date of discontinu- 
ance and in accordance with the terms of the 
policy. The policy may provide that the policy- 
holder shall be liable to the insurer for the pay- 
ment of a pro rata premium for the time the 
policy was in force during such grace period. 

A provision that the validity of the policy shall 
not be contested, except for nonpayment of pre- 
iniums, after it has been in force for two years 
from its date of issue; and that no statement made 
by an eligible person relating to his insurability 
shall be used in defense against a claim under the 
policy on account of such person’s insurance after 
such person’s insurance has been in force for a 
period of two years during his lifetime nor unless 
it is contained in a written instrument signed by 
him. 

(3) A provision that the policy, the application of 

the policyholder, a copy of which shall be attached 
to the policy, and the individual applications or 
other written instruments signed by the persons 
insured shall -constitute the entire contract, and 
that all statements made by the policyholder or 
by the persons insured shall be deemed repre- 
sentations and not warranties. 

A provision setting forth the conditions, if any, 
under which the insurer reserves the right to re- 
quire a person eligible for insurance to furnish 
evidence of individual insurability satisfactory to 
the insurer as a condition to part or all of his 
coverage. 

A provision that if the age of a person insured 
has been misstated, an equitable adjustment of 
premiums shall be made, and that if any such 
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HOTEL 


for a PERFECT CONVENTION 


yqin Suburban Chicago — or a 
SPRI 


hee 


- 


HIGHLAND \ | 
“PARK vines, BE 


. One of America's top-flight, 

, year-round Resort Hotels, 

where conventions become a 

~ delightful event . . . The Moraine fronts on 
Lake Michigan, is spread out over 14 acres of 
picturesque ravine land and has 250 rooms of 
graceful Georgian architecture. It inspires con- 
. centrated effort and is conducive of leisurely 
5 living and outdoor recreation. 


sa" We can conveniently care for groups up to 150 

persons. Conventioners are accorded guest 

membership in our popular Beach Club. 
Chicago is 32 minutes by fasftransporta- 
tion. Inquiries are invited. Address same to 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 





misstatement affects the amount of insurance or 
other benefits under the policy, the true age shall 
be used in determining the amount of insurance 
and other benefits. 
A provision that any sum becoming due by rea- 
son of the death of the person insured shall be 
payable to the beneficiary designated by the per- 
son insured, subject to the provisions of the 
policy in the event there is no designated benefi- 
ciary, as to all or any part of such sum, living at 
the death of the person insured, and subject to 
any right reserved by the insurer, at its option, to 
pay a part of such sum not exceeding $250 to any 
person appearing to the insurer to be equitably 
entitled thereto by reason of having incurred 
funeral or other expenses incident to the last ill- 
ness or death of the person insured. 
A provision that the insurer will issue to the 
policyholder for delivery to each person insured 
an individual certificate setting forth a statement 
as to the insurance protection to which he is en- 
titled, to whom the insurance benefits are payable, 
and the rights set forth in (8), (9) and (10) fol- 
lowing. . 
A provision that if the insurance, or any portion 
of it, on a person covered under the policy ceases 
because of termination of employment or of mem- 
(Continued on the next page) : 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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bership in the class or classes eligible for coverage 
under the policy, such person shall be entitled to 
have issued to him by the insurer, without evi- 
dence of insurability, an individual policy of life 
insurance only, provided application for the in- 
dividual policy shall be made, and the first pre- 
mium paid to the insurer, within thirty-one days 
after such termination, and provided further that, 
(a) the individual policy shall, at the option of 

such person, be on any one of the forms, ex- 

cept term insurance, then customarily issued 

by the insurer at the age and for the amount 


(b) the individual policy shall be in an amount 
not in excess of the amount of life insurance 
which ceases because of such termination, 
provided that any amount of insurance which 
has matured as an endowment payable to the 
person insured, whether in one sum or in 
instalments or in the form of an annuity, 
shall not, for the purposes of this provision, 
be included in the amount which is consid- 
ered to cease because of such termination ; and 
the premium on the individual policy shall be 
at the insurer’s then customary rate applica- 
ble to the form and amount of the individual 


(Cc) 


applied for; 

















Condensed Statement of the 


Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


December 31, 1945 
ASSETS 


CasH IN BANKS ........ 
First Mortcace Loans 
(City Properties, $3,169,727; Farm Properties, 
$113,798.) 
RMU 55. ws ccs cantons sy usa ncaiersa skpnantaauaaveneiealaasasisiee 
(U. S. Government, $1,678,507; State, County 
and Municipal, $3,990; Utilities, $410,855; 
Industrials and Miscellaneous, $125,849.) 
PRN G55. chsccatte wits ce Siacpag abénscl sean sans habeas nenar ess 
(Carefully well-selected highest quality stocks.) 
Rea Estate 


$216,979.87 
3,283,524.94 





2,219,201.68 


1,063,830.12 


Be core Ncaicanceah aeeac ca Rebeca haar aiennsReshins 397,985.00 
(Home Office property, $375,000, yielding an 
excellent rate of return; other real estate, 
$22,985.) 
Poticy LOANS ........ 638,556.34 
(All secured by Cash ‘Values in the "policies.) 
leruansr Dow aw ACCAUED .......:...........0....... 31,280.90 
(Interest Due, $1,274; Accrued, $30,007.) 
PREMIUMS DEFERRED AND IN CouRSE OF COL- 
MI Bosc citcdvsexscnsanakanstuines candvonastnncshsiibasasicansns 270,917.86 


(Premiums in process of collection and premiums 
required to complete the present year. A like 
amount is included in the reserve liability.) 


TCE is IR WI 525s acs cas cshasasmncentalsernnecsnancs 


$8,122,276.71 





MUNIN, =, 2. <x 52... sic sunnsenaridanp ies maananeieionmioneentirs 
(The amount required to provide for current 
cash values and which together with future 
premiums will pay all claims as they arise.) 
DiviWENDs To POLICYOWNERS PAYABLE DURING 


$6,651,935.49 


Next TWELVE MONTHS .................::0008: 45,444.79 
(Amount set aside to provide for dividend pay- 
ments ‘on participating policies for one full 
year in advance.) 
CLatmMs AWAITING PROOFS ..... 16,208.00 
(Amounts to be paid to beneficiaries when proof 
papers have been received.) 
PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PatD IN ADVANCE .... 21,952.93 
(Premiums and Interest paid beyond December 
31, 1945.) 
RESERVE FOR OTHER LIABILITIES 42,129.26 
RESERVE FOR TAXxEs PAYABLE IN 1946 22,409.96 
VoLuNTARY CONTINGENCY RESERVE 72,196.28 


(Amount voluntarily set aside by Company ‘to 
absorb any unusual expenses or losses.) 


CapITAL STOCK $500,000.00 
UNASSIGNED SURPLUS 750,000.00 
ToTraL SURPLUS FOR POLICYOWNERS 1,250,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $8,122,276.71 


* Market Value of Stocks and Bonds $355, 226. 15 in excess of amount 
shown in this statement. 
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policy, to the class of risk to which such 

person then belongs, and to his age attained 

on the effective date of the individual policy, 
A provision that if the group policy terminates, 
every person insured thereunder at the date of 
such termination and who has been so insured for 
at least five years prior to such date shall be en- 
titled to have issued to him by the insurer an 
individual policy of life insurance only, subject 
to the same conditions and limitations as are pro- 
vided by (8) above, except that the group policy 
may provide that the amount of such individual 
policy shall not exceed the smaller of (a) the 
amount of the person’s life insurance protection 
ceasing because of the termination of the group 
policy, less the amount of any life insurance for 
which he is or becomes eligible under any group 
policy issued or reinstated by the same or another 
insurer within thirty-one days after such termina- 
tion, and (b) $2,000. 


A provision that if a person insured under the 


(9) 


(10) 


group policy dies during the thirty-one day period | 
within which he is entitled to have an individual | 


policy issued to him in accordance with (8) or 
(9) above and before such an individual policy 
shall have become effective, the amount of life 
insurance which he would have been entitled to 
have issued to him under such individual policy 
shall be payable as a claim under the group policy, 
whether or not application for the individual 
policy or the payment of the first premium there- 
for has been made. 


The standard provisions required for individual life 
insurance policies shall not apply to group life insur- 
ance policies. 

If the group life insurance policy is on a plan of in- 
surance other than the term plan, it shall contain a non- 
forfeiture provision or provisions which in the opinion 
of the Commissioner is or are equitable to the insured 
persons and to the policyholder. The actuarial present 
value of such non-forfeiture provision or provisions 
shall be at least equal to the actuarial present value of 
the non-forfeiture provisions required by the laws of 
this state for an individual life insurance policy on the 
same plan of insurance; but nothing herein shall be 
construed to require that group policies contain the same 
non-forfeiture provisions as are required for individual 
life insurance policies. 





Adopted at February 8 Chicago Meeting. 
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DISABILITY WITH TERM 


the income vor the insurance expires. 


Under our Term with Income Disability, the 





monthly income lasts as long as total disability con- 
r the | 


eriod tinues. If the Term period meanwhile expires, we 
ridual ‘ ; 

3) or automatically convert the policy to Ordinary Life 
policy 
{ life 
mola ‘ments. The new, higher premium is likewise waived. 
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— Occidental first offered $10-a-month Income Dis- 


with standard values and continue the monthly pay- 


ability with Life Insurance 26 years ago this month 


al = and has issued it without interruption since that date. 
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ATTENTION! 


Safety Directors 

Plant Operating Personnel 
Safety Equipment Buyers 
Supervisors 

Insurance Safety Engineers 
Industrial Medical Personnel 


At last—The world of safety products at 
your finger-tips! 

Save your valuable time writing and tele- 
phoning to find what you need... A flip 
of the page and you SEE it in BEST'S 
SAFETY DIRECTORY. 





It tells you:- 


What you need 
When you need it 
Where to get it 


In one permanently bound volume BEST'S 
SAFETY DIRECTORY AND CATALOG, 
profusely illustrated, gives you the facts 
you need on more than !,000 separate 
safety products, including hygiene, first 
aid and fire protective equipment. 


No more searching through files!! 
No more useless letter writing!! 
No more hunting around!! 


IF IT’S ASAFETY PRODUCT, IT’S IN 


¢ AFETY 
oinectemn 


. Hygiene 


- id 
First e products 





Best’s Safety Directory:— 


1—Lists and illustrates all recognized 
products related to safety 


2—Describes the hazard and the “remedy” 
3—Tells who manufactures the product 


4—Gives the names and addresses of your 
local dealers and distributors 


Due to the acute paper shortage, there will 
be only ONE printing in 1946 


so RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 
—$5.00 per copy 
ca 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPARY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 
Unique Dividend 


The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Washington, D. C., has paid many dividends in its 
time but never the kind that it paid in February to one 
of its policyholders now residing in Greece. Acacia re- 
ceived a letter from Patras, Greece, signed by Zacharias 
C. Christian. A former Birmingham, Alabama, restau- 
rant chef, Mr. Christian had returned to Greece before 
the war. 
During the five years that Greece was occupied by the 
enemy, Mr. Christian reminded Acacia, it had been 
impossible to receive the dividends due him on his 
$1,000 Paid Up Life policy. Now that the occupation 
is over, Mr. Christian asked for the dividends. 
3ut not in money. Like millions of other Europeans, 
Mr.. Christian and his family needed clothing. His 
letter said: 

“I would like, if you permitted, to ask you if it 
is possible to purchase me some kind of garments 
and shoes (size 714) to cover any amount of money 





due to me (surplus). I mean the money you have had 


mailing me every year before the war and I will be 
very obliged to you, as | and my family being so 
bad in need of clothing outfit as they are so dear 
and very scarce in this country.” 

Acacia checked on the dividends due Mr. Christian 
and found that they came to $13. A shopping tour 
resulted in the purchase of two pairs of shoes (size 7%), 
four pairs of sox and eight yards of print dress material. 
The much needed articles are now at sea on their way 
to Mr. Christian. 


AGRICULTURAL LIFE 


(Now General Life) 
Resumes Activities 


In company with a number of other life insurance 
fompanies, the Agricultural Life Insurance Company of 
America, following the drain of depression conditions 
luring the 1930-40 decade, agreed to a Conservatorship 
y Consent Decree that became effective March 29, 1938. 
Under this Decree a Moratorium was established 
gainst maturities, surrenders, policy loans, etc. Death 
laims were authorized for full and immediate payment. 
A large number of maturities came up during the 
ears 1938-45 which were settled under Court Order 
t maturity upon the following basis: 
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1. Paid-Up Insurance for the face of the original 
policy, if net proceeds were sufficient to cover the 
single premium. 

2. One-half of the remaining value over the Paid-Up 
single premium was paid in cash, and the balance 
settled by a Participating Certificate bearing in- 
terest, payable under future Court Order. 

Settlements of approximately $1,235,000 in maturities 
were completed during the period 1938-45. A sub- 
stantial amount of Paid-Up insurance, in addition to 
the stipulated amount to be paid under the Moratorium 
Order was sold during this period in connection with 
these settlements and paid for out of the cash equities 
therein. 

Participation Certificates were issued in the total 
amount of $232,000 in settlement of the amount re- 
tained under the moratorium order, approximately 25% 
of the face of the maturing policies. 

In 1944 the company claimed a surplus over reserves 
and liabilities, but exclusive of capital, hence, the re- 
serves being covered by assets it was necessary to re- 
store the capital in order to effect release from Con- 
servatorship. A reorganization Plan was evolved re- 
quiring the introduction of new capital and surplus to 
complete restoration. ; 

The Reorganization Plan provided for impounding 
the interest of the old stockholders in a Trustee ap- 
pointed by the Court to represent them. A Trust Fund 
was established as part of the Plan, to which was trans- 
ferred the operating surplus at December 31, 1944 of 
$40,913.08 in cash and a reserve of $134,213.77 repre- 
senting the gain upon real estate sales not yet fully 
realized from contract balances not yet due. As these 
gains become available, the amount thereof will be 
paid in cash to the Trust Fund for distribution by the 
Trustee. 

New capital of $200,000 and surplus of $100,000 was 
paid in cash and new capital stock issued in the par 
amount of $200,000 (par value per share $50.00). 

The General Securities Corporation of Atlanta, 
Georgia, acquired a major portion of the old stock. The 
pre-emptive rights thereunder and the failure of the 
other stockholders to exercise their pre-emptive rights, 
enabled the General Securities Corporation to subscribe 
for the entire issue of the new stock in the reorganized 
company in the total amount of $300,000 capital and 
surplus. The total assets of the General Securities 
Corporation at December 31, 1945 being $3,182,967.93. 
In March, 1946 the title of the company was changed 
to General Life Insurance Company of America. 

The officers of the General Securities Corporation are 
J. T. Rose, President; W. L. Bryan, Executive Vice 
President and General Counsel; J. M. B. Bloodworth, 

(Continued on the next page) 




















Is This Good? 


OVER $5000 A YEAR IN A SMALL TOWN! 


We have often stressed the fact that you don't have 
to live in a big city to be successful as a General Agent. 
As proof we submit two typical cases among our own men: 


$5,703.84 $4,601.22 


That's the income reported In a little town of only 
last year by Mr. A. who 1800 population that's what 
sells for us in a town of Mr. B. reported for his 1945 
5100 population. income. 





Attractive General Agency territory open in 
Missouri, lowa, Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Kentucky. 


For further information write to 









J. DeWITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVIN GS 


—_ 
M/ISSOUR/S FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
\_f 
LNn$WtUuUnee OM pili 


2, 
812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Aten May, President 



















1946 presents itself as the year of 


GREATER OPPORTUNITY FOR 
LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN 


The first two months of 1946 
vs. 
The first two months of 1945 


Our New Paid-for Business is up 


16% 


Our Increase of Insurance in Force is up 55% 


Our General Agents’ contracts are ‘Top 
Contracts’ because they are made direct 
with the Home Office. 


THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building, Lafayette, Indiana 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


General Agency Opportunities in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., 
Ohio, Nebr., Tenn. 
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AGRICULTURAL LIFE—Continued 


Vice President and Associate General Counsel; Knox 
Walker, Secretary ; Horace A. Hickson, Treasurer. 

The reorganization became effective October 8, 1945, 
the following officers and directors being elected to 
direct the affairs of the reorganized life insurance com- 
pany: President & Treasurer, S. D. Tilney; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. T. Rose; Vice President & Secretary, W. L. 
Bryan; Vice President & General Counsel, J. M. B. 
Bloodworth; Vice President & Medical Director, Dr, 
Hal M. Davison; Vice Presidents, Dr. Fletcher W. 
Griffin and C. C. Schoen, Jr. 

Directors: J. T. Rose, W. L. Bryan, J. M. B. Blood- 
worth, Dr. Hal M. Davison, Dr. Fletcher, S. D. Tilney, 
John Panchuk, S. R. Burwell, E. A. Mackay, R. E. 
3ittinger, Wm. H. Mertens and Russell Barrett. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Charles W. Phillips was elected Vice President 
and Superintendent of Agencies. Mr. Phillips has been 
associated with the company for more than 25 years, 
having begun his insurance career with the Angus 0. 
Swink Agency as a clerk. At the same time, H. Ernest 
Owen, with the company since 1919, was elected As- 
sistant Treasurer. All other officers were re-elected. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Housing Developments 


last month the Continental Assurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, announced the purchase of a tract 
of 123 acres in Elgin, Illinois for a housing project. 
Two hundred homes to retail from $8,000 to $9,000 
will be built in the initial stage and ultimately 40 
more will be completed. The possibility of another dej 
velopment in or on the outskirts of Chicago is also 
being explored by the company. 

President Roy Tuchbreiter stated that the impetu 





for the particular project now under way came from 8 - 
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Governor Dwight Green of Illinois, who urged thq ‘sen 
companies to spearhead a movement to get life insurancg 'V- 4 
companies of the state to lend active support to thq'"g 1 
efforts to relieve the housing shortage for return A 
veterans. been 
visor 

EQUITABLE SOCIETY mores 

catio1 

, ‘ Sales 

Executive Promotions detail 

Mr. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Director idl 





February 21 of the Equitable Society, New York, N. Yj ¢¢ 


Vincent S. Welch was promoted to Vice President 4 


both the Group and the Agency Departments. Mr joc. 


rvit 
As 


Welch was formerly Vice President in charge of thi,, ., 


Group Department. He joined the company in i 
Vice President William J. Graham, who formerl 
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headed the Agency Department, retired from that posi- 
tion and is now heading a new Research Department 
<nox | which has been created. Mr. Graham joined the Society 
. in 1911 as Western Superintendent of Agencies with 
1945, headquarters in Chicago. 

-d to William N. Donohue, with the Society since 1906, 
com-}| has been promoted to 2nd Vice President in charge 
-resi- | of Policy lssue and Service Department. He formerly 
V. L.} was Manager. Merle A. Gulick, who joined the com- 
A. B. pany in 1930, was promoted from Director of Public 
, Dr.] Relations to General Manager of the Group Depart- 
t W.] ment. 

In January of this year the Society was licensed to 
slood-} do business in Puerto Rico. 

“ilney, 
R. E. 


FARM BUREAU 
Reorganized Sales Dept. 


In order to better handle the continuing expansion 
tors of] of the activities of the Farm Bureau insurance com- 
1, Vir-} panies, a reorganization of the Home Office Sales De- 
esident} partment was announced last month by Bowman Doss, 
is been} assistant secretary in charge of sales. 

years} In commenting on this streamlining of the depart- 
gus 0.) ment, Mr. Doss pointed out that there are now more 
Ernest] than 2,300 field representatives in the twelve eastern 
ed As} states and the District of Columbia in which these 
ted. | companies operate. This one agency force handles the 
complete line of insurance services offered by the three 
companies—the Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile In- 





surance Company and the Farm Bureau Life Insur- 
ance Company, with Home Offices in Columbus, Ohio. 
smpany, In keeping with the rapid growth and expansion of 
a tract| these Companies, the territory served by them is being 
project. split into “Northern” and “Southern” divisions. How- 
, $9,000) ard Hutchinson, former Asistant Superintendent of 
ely 400 Agents, is now Superintendent of Agents of the North- 
‘ther dej etn division and George S. Hough is continuing as 
- is alsq Superintendent of Agents of the Southern division. 
Stanley J. Clough, formerly supervisor in the New 
impetug York City area, has been added to the Agency Train- 
me from ng Department personnel. He will be Director of 
rged thq Agency Training of the Northern division, and Robert 
nsurancd WW. Heffner is continuing as Director of Agency Train- 
+t to thd ng in the Southern division. 
returning. A new position of Director of Agency Service has 
been created and for this, Ray Rausch, former super- 
visor in southeastern Ohio, has been brought into the 
Home Office. This department is handling the publi- 
cation of the “Challenger,” official publication of the 
Sales Department, printing of rate manuals, and other 
details of a service nature for the Sales organization. 
: Mr. Di Rosario is continuing as head of the Sales 
Directot! Record Department, assisting Mr. Rausch with agency 
rk, N. i service. 
esident ? As evidence of the necessity for this expansion, Mr. 





ents. MI! Doss pointed out that in the first seven weeks of 1946 
‘ge of I as compared with the same period in 1945, automobile 
yin i 


new business increased 57.9%, liability lines 88.7%, 
former property fire 56.9%, and life insurance 73.7%. 
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surance Company, the Farm Bureau Mutual Fire In- 


T.W.1. (Training Within Industry) 
helps the Home Office and field at Cal- 
Western to measure the progress of new 
agents. Thus appointees have the advan- 
tage of knowing how they stand and man- 
agement can keep informed of their ad- 
vancement. It provides an accounting of 
a heretofore hard-to-determine factor, the 
specific progress made by the agent in his 
efforts to learn the life insurance business. 


The detailed outline in the company’s 
copyrighted You, Inc. Training Plan en- 
ables the agent, the manager, and the 
superintendent to know at a moment’s 
notice just what the trainee should be 
doing at that certain point. Whether it is 
locating centers of influence, prospecting, 
studying the rate book, learning an organ- 
ized sales presentation or training in the 
field—it makes no difference. Likewise, 
the Home Office can look at the trainee’s 
record and know exactly what progress 
he is making. 


Cal-Western’s T.W.1. training helps 
provide a truly scientific type of measure- 
ment in determining the progress of the 
new agent in the life insurance business. 


California 
WeStern 
StHtes 
LiFe’ 
Insurance Company 
TT STMT 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 
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AGENTS... 


... of the ATLAS succeed. Why? 
Well, they are backed by an 
agency-minded company with a 
proud record for fair, conscientious 
and personalized treatment. They 
have broad contracts, liberal com- 
missions and a well-rounded list of 
saleable policies. Add ambition 
and a progressive spirit and you 
have—success. 


Excellent territory still avail- + 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 


RE: 
mpany 




























THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
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Low Rate Life 
is now included in 
Fidelity’s broad portfolio 
of policy contracts. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 

E. A. ROBERTS, President 






























GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Missouri State Business 


In a year-end report, President Walter W. Head, 
of the General American Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, stated that of the $3,671,095 of net 
earnings and profit, $2,444,919 was added to the com- 
pany’s contingency reserve from which lien reductions 
on reinsured policies will be made. The purchase agree- 
ment under which the business and administration of 
the assets for the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany was assumed (in 1933) does not call for a further 
reduction of liens until August 31, 1948. Mr. Head, 
however, stated that the company has requested Owen 
G. Jackson, Superintendent of Insurance for Missouri, 
to allow the company to make a special reduction dur- 
ing 1946. For each $100 of initial lien the balance out- 
standing as at the present time is $22, assuming lien 
interest has been paid. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Some Annual Figures 


The payment of a total of $623,443,186 to its policy- 
holders in 1945 marked the largest sum paid in any 
one year by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y., to living policyholders and their 
beneficiaries, according to Frederick H. Ecker, chair- 
man of the board, and Leroy A. Lincoln, president, 
who also said that this marked the 14th successive 
year, beginning with 1932, that more than one half 
billion dollars was paid by the company. 

“Living policyholders benefited by more than three- 
fifths of these payments,’ said Mr. Lincoln, “while 
$244,917,000 was paid to the beneficiaries under the 
terms of the policies. The payments to living policy- 
holders amounted to $378,526,000. In the Ordinary 
Departmert total payments amounted to $247,540,000; 
in Industrial, to $252,198,000; in Group, exclusive of 
Accident and Health, to $84,506,000, and in Accident 
and Health to $39,199,000.” 

During 1945 the amount of paid-for life insurance 
issued by the company amounted to $2,143,423,150, of 
which $1,359,507,788 was Ordinary ; $601,532,163, In- 
dustrial ; and $182,383,199, Group. The company’s life 
insurance in force increased $565,219,692 during the 
year to a total of $31,261,969,817. Of this amount $16, 
087,390,128 was Ordinary ; $9,227,095,287, Industrial; 
and $5,947,484,402, Group. In addition the company 
had accident and health insurance in force providing 
a principal sum benefit of $1,819,363,031 and weekly 
indemnity of $29,408,941. The company does business 
in the United States and Canada and has 31,208,000 
persons insured. 

The company’s assets, which are held for the benefit 
of policyholders, amounted to $7,561,997,270 as of De- 
cember 31, 1945, a rise of $566,546,699. At the same 
time the company’s statutory policy reserve liability in- 
creased to $6,400,802,374. Special surplus funds were 
increased to $109,422,000 and the unassigned funds to 
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$448,644,815. A sum of $123,338,706 was reserved 
for dividends payable in 1946, which will bring the 
amount of dividends paid to policyholders by the com- 
pany since its founding to nearly two and a quarter 
billion dollars. 

During the year the company increased its holdings 
of bonds issued by the U. S. and Canadian govern- 
ments by $835,472,993. At the end of 1945 it had $3,- 
901,918,692, or 51.6 per cent of its total assets, in- 
vested in such securities. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
Old Policies Now 234%, 


1945 the reserves on all out- 
standing life and endowment contracts (except new 
ssues on the CSO 244% basis) have been placed on the 
American 234% basis by the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, Newark, N. J. 

The Company made the first of this series of changes 
h year ago, when such contracts were placed upon the 
American 274% basis. The conversion now to 234% 
s one more step in the program which was outlined at 
hat time. 

Non-forfeiture values of premium-paying forms of 
such policies lapsing after December 31, 1945 and cash 
yalues of paid-up forms surrendered after that date 


shair- Will be computed on the American 234% basis where 


ident, 


hat course will have the effect of increasing the values 


essive puer those which would be available if the calculations 


half fvere 


three- 


made on the American 3% basis. While cash 
yalues on the American 234% basis will always be 
omewhat greater than on the American 3% basis, the 


‘while fet single premiums used to purchase reduced paid-up 
sr the pnd extended insurance values will, of course, be larger 


olicy- 


han the corresponding net single premiums on the 3% 


linary pasis, with the result that in some cases reduced paid-up 
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ind extended insurance values computed on the Ameri- 
an 234% basis may not be as great as similar values 
omputed on the American 3% basis. In such a case, 
he American 3% values will apply. 

Annuities issued prior to the change in rates on 
1945 also have been valued on the 
asis of 234% interest except for a small group of de- 
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, | All outstanding disability policies have been valued 
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mpany fT current issues. 
viding fate of 214%. 


n the basis used in the premium rates now effective 
This basis involves interest at the 
The funds required for this change have 


weekly feen secured from the “Additional Reserve for Disa- 
usiness pility Benefits.” 


108,000 


benefit tuities, $1,370,983: 
of De-‘btal of $11, 799, 338. 
e same 


The amounts required to effect the foregoing changes 
M reserves were: insurance policies, $9,271,224; an- 
disability policies, $1,157, 131; a 


Here is just one example of the comparative values 


lity in- n the various bases of valuation. Needless to say, the 
is were falues shown for 3% and 274% no longer apply. 
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(bor YEAR = 35 


The 1945 financial statement reflects the larg- 
est growth in the company’s history. LIBERTY 
NATIONAL’S first 35 years were spent getting 
as much insurance in force as we made increase 
in insurance in force during 1945. ...A 
growth above average! .. . 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 
Lie Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1900 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


FRANK P. SAMFORD, President 

















THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


853 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
295 


MILLION DOLLARS 





























LIFE 
INSURANCE IS 


The greatest defense the ingenuity of man has 
been able to build against his ancient enemy— 
Poverty; the most human of all business insti- 
tutions; a certain and enduring investment. 





Peoples Life, as a representative of the in- 
surance business, is proud of its consistent 
progress; proud that while the company is not 
one of the oldest or largest, it is one of the 
strongest in financial stability; proud that it 
covers the entire prospect field; proud that 
it renders the finest of service to agent and 
policyholder. 











You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT 


“IF YOU ARE NOT GETTING INTO 
THE HOME WITH WHAT YOU HAVE 
TO SAY, YOU WILL NEVER GET IN 
WITH WHAT YOU HAVE TO SELL” 


Benjamin Franklin 


INDIANA 





When Life Insurance becomes a family 
word—worthily regarded by all the family 
group—the roots of reputation are planted. 
Through home-roots success is nurtured by 
the good will of people. 


Members of our Field Force have such a 
reputation. Year in and year out ONLIs 
have found in the Homes of America the 
regard and loyalty so necessary to lasting 
success and good will. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
T. W. Appleby, Pres. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT—Continued 


$1,000 oRDINARY LIFE—ISSUED AT AGE 40 
CasH VALUE 
YEAR AMERICAN AMERICAN AMERICAN 
3% 2770 2¥%4 Jo 
(1944 and earlier) (1945) (1946) 
1 $ 5.86 $ 6.17 $ 6.49 
2 27.14 27.76 28.38 
3 48.85 49.76 50.69 
5 83.54 85.01 86.51 
10 177.20 179.88 182.60 
20 383.47 387.53 391.63 


A program of this kind, where additional values are 
assigned to policies and those values are made directly 
available to the policyholder, demonstrates the business 
ethics used by the company throughout its history. 


Waives Aviation 


By recent ruling of the board of directors of The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, aviation 
clauses in all war riders have been cancelled as of 
November 28, 1945 on policies issued since December 
7, 1941—without exception. This latest action removes 
all war restrictions from contracts and discontinues their 
use in new issues. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The National Equity Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, was examined December 31, 1944 (As- 
sociation) by the Insurance Departments of Arkansas 
and Louisiana. The examiners’ report was favorable 
to the company and they traced its operations since the 
date of the last examination December 31, 1941. The 
year end figures as computed by the examiners were 
in agreement with those published by the company in 
its annual statement. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Recruiting Limitations 


A sharp limit has been placed on the number of new 
men to be added to Northwestern National Life’s, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., field force during 1946, thereby further 
implementing the company’s program of selecting only 
high quality men and then making a substantial in- 
vestment in their training and stabilization, according 
to O. J. Arnold, president. 


This policy is being adhered to in spite of prevailing 
factors favoring mass recruiting, such as the easing of 
the manpower shortage, the natural desire for volume 


growth, and the temptation to use GI benefits as a new), 


form of agency financing. 
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Plan 


Under NwNL’s manpower program, each general 
agent and manager has been assigned a quota, in most 
cases one, two, or three men, representing the maximum 
number of new agents he may place under contract 
during the entire year. Quotas are based on the agency’s 
particular territory, its past record of growth, its ability 
to absord its own veterans returning from service, and, 
most important, its capacity for training and super- 
vising agents under the company’s very exacting and 
thorough program for new men. Combined limits for 
all agencies will, if reached, result in the making of 
not more than 80 new agents’ contracts during 1946, 
including reinstatement of about 30 more of NwNL’s 
own returning servicemen. This represents the approxi- 
mate capacity of the company’s regular two-weeks’ 
agents’ training schools, five of which are scheduled for 
1946. The first 1946 school, whose attendance included 
nine returned NwNL servicemen, was held at Glen- 
wood, Minnesota (February 3-16). 


“Life insurance, along with all business, of course 
recognizes an obligation to keep post-war employment 
at as high a level as possible,” Mr. Arnold said. “But 
we do not believe a return to indiscriminate mass re- 
cruiting is the way to achieve this objective—rather, 
it would have the opposite effect, producing a large 
number of business failures with the bitterness and dis- 
ilusionment which failure brings. 


“The outstanding record made by our smaller but 
higher quality wartime field force clearly points the 
way for the future. We believe that continued selective 
recruiting is not only good business for the company 
but our responsibility toward the man who enters the 
business, the already established agent, and the public. 
We do not want to lose the very much improved status 
of the agent and his service by yielding to the temptation 
to indulge in mass recruiting, financed by government 
benefits. And surely it is poor reward to the returned 
veteran to invite him to use his benefits and his time 
in writing a bitter failure mark on his record as his 
first civilian post-war experience.” 

NwNL has found that many indirect benefits in 
agency operation also result from investing an adequate 
amount in the training and stabilization of only as many 
carefully selected men as facilities can properly absorb, 
Mr. Arnold declared. 


POSTAL LIFE 
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Favorably Examined 


The Postal Life Insurance Company, New York, N. 
Y., was examined by the Insurance Department of that 
state as of December 31, 1944. The date of the last 
examination was December 31, 1941. The examiner’s 
report was favorable to the company and the year end 
figures as computed by them were in agreement with 
those published by the company in its annual statement. 
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Monarch’s Participating Life and 


Non-Cancellable disability insurance helps 
thousands of families to face the future 


with a feeling of confidence and security. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CLOT ® 


Headquarters of the World for 
Insurance Conventions 
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HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


<xs Faithful as Old Faithful” 
A GENERAL AGENCY COMPANY 


DURING 1945 


New Paid Business to Insurance in Force.... 11.8% 
Insurance in Force Increased.............. 9.7%, 
Admitted Assets Increased. ............... 10.4% 
ee ee Oe eee 10.4% 
eS er ae 11.0% 
Average Interest Received on Mortgages. . 4.3%, 
Average Interest Received on Bonds ...... 233, 
Net Yield on Real Estate ................ 6.1% 
Net Yield upon Assets as a Whole ........ 3.04% 
Actual to Expected Mortality ............. 40% 
RR i elor sxe kdictecey eas 4 dcstimnt sais 2.0% 
error er ere $77,907,740 
daa ESIC eerie ne mean 71,499,453 
NNN rerit at WSs ya lobo esit $08 Eales feat 6,408,287 


eee a, i ro 266,090,710 





























Mathematical Brain 


The latest sensation in the scientific world is a 
machine, named the Electronic Numerical Integrator 
and Computer, called for short the “Eniac.” 

Developed at the University of Pennsylvania by 200 
workers in two years, at a cost of $400,000, it is the 
largest electronic installation in the world, with 18,000 
vacuum tubes linked by 500,000 soldered connections. 

It is said to “operate at almost unfathomable speeds, 
wiping out the boundaries hitherto imposed by time 
limits of mortal thinking,—a 30 ton, all-electronic 
mathematical brain that solves the unsolvable. It 
solves any mathematical problem now known, opens a 
thrilling vista of a more certain grasp on reality for 
the world’s thinkers.” 

The Eniac, it is announced, will do in two hours’ 
computing time a problem which would need 100 man- 
years of work by an unassisted mathematician. 

Scientists are fascinated by this remarkable robot, 
and actuaries will be, too, but without apprehension 
as to competition. For it takes trained mathematicians 
to know how to make this “mathematical brain” work 
and especially to tell it what to think about. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President ° 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 





RELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE 


service 

. Couns 

Examined Eliot 

The Reliance Mutual Life Insurance Company, rr 


Chicago, Illinois, was examined by the Insurance De 
partment of that state as of December 31, 1944. The (Pape 
date of the last examination was September 30, 194}, the Cc 

The year end figures as computed by the examiners 
were in agreement with those published by the com. 
pany in its annual statement. 


ROYAL HIGHLANDERS 


In | 

Now Lincoln Mutual Life —— 

; : | bomb. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Highlanders off waive} 
Lincoln, Nebraska, held on February 11, 1946, the Artif The 
cles of Incorporation were amended changing the nam¢ except 
of the company to Lincoln Mutual Life Insurance Com, compa 
pany. Montt 
In pa: 

STANDARD (Ore.) panies 

includ 

On page 80 of our March Lire News the we at the 
elected in the seventh line should have been re-elected] panies 
issued 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE soe 


Executive Promotions 





The State Mutual Life of Worcester announces * 
appointment of Robert H. Denny as Vice President an 
Superintendent of Agencies. _ The 

Mr. Denny has been in the life insurance business >tate: 
since 1919. During the first ten years he was sue. ing tl 
cessively agent, supervisor and district manager. Iq Conse 
1929 he was made Associate State Agent for anotheg i the 
company, later becoming State Mutual General Agen "¢ces: 
in New York City. writir 

George Paul Smith was advanced to Assistant Super} the a 
intendent of Agencies. Arthur W. Johnson, Assistan§ WS ‘ 
Secretary who for the past year has been associat all deo 
with the Treasurer’s Department, has been given thq W™te 
dual title of Assistant Treasurer-Assistant Secretary] 40" 
Edward A. Green was advanced from Assistant Actuary foutit 
to Associate Actuary. has b 

Daniel H. Rice was advanced from Assistant Counse Wt 
to Associate Counsel and Arthur F. Sisson, whost2"d | 
position as Advertising Director was advanced t Unde 
officer status, is a graduate of the College of Busin has t 
Administration of Boston University. 

Everett R. Walker, who joins the officer list as Pur 
chasing Agent, started with the Company in 1928 as 
travelling auditor. Martin C. Brooks was named AsjPartn 
sistant Treasurer and also added to the roster of officers 1° © 

In the newly organized Group Department appoint! Brow 
ments of three Assistant Secretaries were announced “8's 
They were Norman Norton, Sam Houston Huffmat. ‘S$ 
and David B. Hamilton. ice D 

Thorne Caldwell, who as Assistant Counsel, waj?2"0 
made a Company officer. Hugh M. MacKay, who re of th 


cently returned to the Company after three years of Prin 
visor 
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service in the U. S. Army, was promoted to Assistant 
Counsel which position adds him to the officer list. 
Eliot G. Wright, Cashier who also was elected an 
officer, entered the employ of the Company in 1919. 

At the same annual meeting Norman Harrower 
(paper) of Fitchburg, Mass. was elected a Director of 
the Company. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
No War Clause 


ipany, 
e De 
. The 
194], 
niners 
- Com- 


In March the United Press sent a story from its 
London Office to the effect that the Sun Life Assurance 
Society would not pay death claims caused by an atom 
bomb. In short, the English Society was inserting a 
waiver clause in all newly issued contracts. 

The English Society has no connection whatsoever, 
except a somewhat similar name, with the Canadian 
company. The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
Montreal, does not include any such clause in its policies. 
In passing, it might be noted that several other com- 
panies domiciled in the British Isles are continuing to 
dit the war clauses in new policies issued. Although 


lers of 
e Arti- 
> name 
> Com- 





> word} at the same time there are British life insurance com- 
electedj panies which not only have no war clauses in newly 
issued policies but even during the war would provide 
coverage without restriction. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Expands Underwriting and Issue Facilities 





ces “7 
ent an ; ‘ ' : 
The increase in volume of business of the United 

yusiness States Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., dur- 
as suc-ing the past year, both in the domestic field and as a 
ser, Iq consequence of the reopening of offices of the Company 
‘anotheg in the Philippines and the Far East, has occasioned the 
| Agen necessity of creating two separate units of the Under- 
writing Department at the Home Office, which is under 

+ Super} the administrative supervision of Dr. J. A. Avrack, it 
.ssistant WaS announced recently. John Sheehan will handle 
sociated 21 domestic underwriting, and Carl Leaf, Lay Under- 
‘ven thqWriter, is in charge of foreign business. Miss Mary 
scretary Ann Modzel, formerly in charge of operation and 
Actuary 'outine in the preparation of cases for underwriting, 
has been promoted to the position of Assistant Under- 
Counsef Wtiter to work with Mr. Sheehan on Domestic business, 
— whosq2nd Miss Olive Ross has been employed as Assistant 
need tq Underwriter for Mr. Leaf’s unit. Miss Margaret Boyle 





Businesj as been made Supervisor of the Clerical Section of 
the Underwriting Department. 
as Pur In the Issue Department, Miss Alvira M. Serdock 


928 as qhas been appointed Assistant Supervisor of Issue De- 
med AsjPartment, of which Miss Rose C. Brown is Supervisor. 
t officers 19 expedite service in this department further, Miss 
appoint! Brown and Miss Serdock have both been appointed 
nounced Registrars. 
uffmat. AS a result of increased activity in the Group Serv- 
ice Department of the company, the promotion has been 
sel, waj*nounced of Charles A. Plumer, formerly Supervisor 
who ref that department to Manager, and of Miss Eileen 
years 0 Brinley, formerly his assistant, to the position of Super- 
visor. 
E NEW 
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FIGURES 


from our 


1945 STATEMENT 


NE 6 hits cenenact tuytaee $185,309,314.71 
Gain in Assets ............ 29,544,390.44 
Insurance in Force ........ 1,397,969,473.00 
Gain in Insurancein Force.. 136,769,503.00 
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GROWTH! 
CONFIDENCE! 
FUTURE! 


Eighty-eight years of experience, 
growth and progress behind the 
Monumental Life is a guarantee of 
its future, and has created con- 
fidence among both Agents and 
policyowners. 
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MONUMENTAL 
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Lge MSURANLE Company |} 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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(Favorably ibxamined) SP eebai st aio Mar. 77 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 

(Formerly Royal ag eg .-Apr. 92 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

eo Interpretation of War 

PR ee bedeindes sttha ae 

(Hoaptea & Surgical Pians) PRE Nov. 75 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly 

(Executive Changes) .............Oct. 73 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(Dividend Scale Increased)...... -May 66 

(liome Office a oe--e-Dec. 79 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 

(Blackford President) Sie neeacee -- Jan. 66 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(Chapin, Vice President) ...... Dec. 80 

(Entering Group Field). -.--Feb. 79 

ED vc clench tb onsenGbee eee Mar. 78 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Secretary Bradley to Retire) ....Sept. 74 

(American Suecess Story) ........Dec. 80 

(Bxecutive Changes) ......cccccce Feb. 80 
96 





(Returning Service Personnel)....Feb. 81 

(Some Annual Figures) .......... Apr. 88 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(Favorably Examined).............May 66 
Midwest Life, Lincoln 

(Favorably est) peeeeenaned Mar. 78 
Modern Life, St. Paul 

(President Nation Dies) ......... Sept. 75 
Mutual Renefit, Newark 

(Coincidence) SPORTS eee eee July 63 

(Adopts Commissioners’ Table) "Sept. 15 

(New Rates, Values, Dividends) 

Nov. 75, 82-86 

(Lowers Age Limit to 5) .........Dec. 80 

(PRR BED acocccccncoseesiece ..Jan. 66 

(Executive Changes) .........000. Mar. 78 

(Old Policies Now 2%%) ....... -Apr. 89 

eo eee Apr. 89 
Mutual Life, New Yor 

(Claim Paid Sans Policy) peeeaes  | 64 

(Aviation Coverage) ......... .Aug. 57 

(Liberalizes War Clause Apps. > "Sept T7 

(Veterans’ Program) ............. Oct. 74 
National Equity Lite. L ittle "Rock 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Apr. 90 
National Fidelity Life, | Kansas City 


00% Stock Dividend) .......... ov. 
Nationat Life & canoe Nashville 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Mar. 
National Life Assurance, Oklahoma City 
(Taken Over by Reserve Loan —_ ae 


National Life, Des Moines 
(Favorably Examined) 
National Life, Montpelier 
{iasting’ 3 Mortgage’”’)......... 


..Mar. 


..May 
Issuing Juvenile)................June 
Annuity Rate Change) ..........Oct. 


) 
(Agents’ Association Adopts Group 


BIRR) cc vcsece rrr! ae 
(Progress During War) ithe aiid ---Dec. 81 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
ee Examined) Or | Uk 
Executive Changes) .............Oct. 74 
National Public eeubeny Seattie’ 
ers ere | 8 


New England Mutual, Boston 
(R. I. Rates Increased) are 
New World Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) 
New York Life, New York 
(100th Anniversary)........ 
1 Sait Chan Kee). oe 
Favorably Examined) 
Non- ’ Medel Limits) 







(New Aug. 

(Eliminates War Clause) ......... Oct 
North American hedlant, Chicago 

(Enters Life Field) .......... --- Aug. 


(Secures Eureka- -Maryland Life 
Bo Rr ear 
Northwestern Life, ‘Seattle 
DINED. do ci castacsaccaacdeas 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Revised War & Aviation Rest.) . om. 


eee  » 


(Nine Months’ Results) ...... oes 
(1946 Dividend Scale) ....... re “Dee. 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Par Policies to 2% beedsoeounds 7 
(New Directors) .......... Oc 
(Annual Statement Figures) | we cca Feb. 
(Recruiting Limitations) ........ Apr. 


Occidental Life, pee Angeles 


SBa8 id 228 sBasa ee B 


(Increases Capi Ser -May 70 

(Liquidating ae 7 eee May 70 

New Par Policies) .......... --..sept. 79 

Acquires Mortgage Firm) cesses. Dee, 84 

(Group Dependents Coverage) ....Jan. 67 
Occidental Life, Raleigh 

(Favorably Examined) ate eieen as Aug. 59 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(L tig War Restrictions) ...Aug. 60 

(C.3:0. Potiey) ......; ealnip hoa ..+-Nov. 76 

(Favorably Examined). aoeede com Mar. 8&0 
Old American Life, Seattle 

oo ORCC T Oct. 75 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 

(Daggett New President) ........ Jan. 68 
Olympie National Life, Seattle 

EER ug. 60 
Oregon Mutual Life, Portland 

(Now Standard Insurance Co.) ...Mar. 80 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 


(Further Restoration Non-Can)..July 66 

(Liberalizes Aviation Coverage)..Sept. 81 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Mar. 81 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 

(Entering Juvenile Field)........ June 78 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(Stock MUMMIES ss sand ay 71 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

Has Billion in Assets) .......... Dec. 84 

Kingsley Dies) ......ss.cecsseeee . 8 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Feb. 84 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 

(Merges with Gate City) ........ Aug. 62 


(New Vice President) ...... rery Sept. & 

(Stafford President) ............. Mar, | 
Postal Life, New York 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Apr. §} 
Protective Life, Birmingham 

(Favorably Examined) pane bie - Nov. % 


Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga’ 


(Progress) EEE I EPL - Jan. 6 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Mar, §] 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Mar, & 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Mar. ® 
Prudential, Newark 

(War Hazard Premiums Reduced) June 7% 

(Group Plan for Comm. Credit)..Aug,. 2 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Oct. 76 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Dec. 8 


(Shanks President; Other Promo- 
tions) 


Feb. & 
Public Service Lite, Health & ‘Ace., Seattle 


ee Se6eeeed ov. 77 
Reliable Life, St. Louis 

(Executive Changes) ...... tesaud Mar. & 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 71 
Reliance Mutual Life, Chicago 

SNEED ccc costsaceeeseceutedd Apr. 


Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
iebeuees” 


Reinsures National Life Assur.) ree, = 


Royal Highlanders, Lincoln 


(Now Lincoln Mutual L BOO} .hs0008 Apr. 9 
Seaboard Life, Houston 

(Control to American General) i 63 

(Now American General Life) . & 


Security Life & Trust, Winston- ‘Salem 


(Favorably Examined S sinminceani July 6 


Security Mutual, Binghamton 














(Increases Dividend Scale)........ May 71 
(Eliminates War Clause) ........Sept. & 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) occccccce AUG 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Favorably Examined) errr ry Y July @ 
(Matthews, Actuary) ............. 5 
Standard Insurance Co., Portland 
(Formerly Oregon Mutual Life) ..Mar. % 
ER ar April 
Standard Life, Indianapolis hanks 
2 aera May 72 
Standard Life, Pittsburgh 
(Control Purchased) ............4- Oct. ment c 
Executive Changes).............. Feb. 8% 


State Farm Life, Bloomington 
(New Compensation Plan) 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 


fillion 


(Entering Group Field) .......... Oct. 717 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 920 the 
—_ Life, R ne ‘ = 
(Favorably Examined) ..........) far. 
ONG fs OSS are Apr. % mplo’ 
Sun Life a ——— ee meal 
avorably Examined) .......... ov. 
Sunset Life, Olympia , lollars 


(Moriarty’ Dies) 


Nov. 71 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 





(Favorably Examined) ........... uly 6 vant te 
C1d07E PeesiSent) .ccccccccecvscss Nov. 7 
Texas Prudential, Galveston 
(Capital Increase) .............0. Mar. 8 jonds. 
The Travelers, Hartford 
(Aviation Disability) ............. July 61 nue 
I MN ait okt Snips aks ,6-0-nidle'd Aug. & 
(Salaries Increased) ...........00. Jan. @ 5 
Union Central, Cincinnati erity 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Mar. & 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Favorably Examined) .......... June Sliecent 
Union National, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Mar. & 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas losed 
(Capital Increased) ...........008 Mar. 8 
United Services Life, Washington 
TEE EPR y 72 
United States Life, New York very 
ted enters Philippines) .......... ray 68 
ome Office Building)..... Nov. % 
(Adopts 3% Reserve Basis) ....... Jan. eaASO! 
(Far Kast Operations) ............ far. % 
(Expands Underwriting & Issue 
POE a Cetra Apr. 9 co: 
i a eee Apr. 93 


Victory ed Chicago 
OR SS 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 


....July 6840S © 


(Premium Rates Revised) ....Nov. 80, 8 . 
West Coast Life, San Francisco ire o 

(Favorably Examined) can dled oo. OCs 

(Re-Enters Philip ol kiceea --..Dec. 86. 
Western American Life, 

eee ee Raa ree -Nov. 8 
Wisconsin Life, Madison 

(Pxecutive Changes) ............. Aug. # 
Woodmen Central, Lincoln 

ee” area --..Dec. 8 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 


as 








Mar, 4) 





hanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
shillion bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
‘Xpr #h the greatest savings program in history. 
s{mployees who have purchased billions of 
npollars of these bonds during the war now 
‘Tuly @ yant to continue monthly purchases of savings 
Mar, g(02ds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
‘July finue saving for personal security and pros- 
Mar wf@tity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
June Secently revealed by a survey which dis- 
losed that 90% wanted the Plan continued. 


seul very employer can write in his own set of 
gan asons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 


-Apr. continued as a part of his personnel rela- 





July e10ns program, but the principal advantages 
v. 80, 82 


..Oct. 7 
.Dec. 86. 


-Nov. 80 
.Aug. & 


tre obvious: 


..Dec. 86 





9 out oF IO 


want 


THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 


A large reservoir of national sav- 
ings; a strong and stable bulwark 
against inflation. 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 





An opportunity for the employee to 
maintain his “share in America” 
with the safest, easiest, most profit- 
able investment he can make. 







An opportunity for the returned - 
veteran to share in the Payroll — 
Plan’s varied benefits. 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving 
habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 
program now in peacetime operation, your partner- 
ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 
venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace- 
time future. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


~" BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
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BANKERS LIFE | 





p 
TRAINING SCHOOL [m= St aed 





“Tt isn’t necessary to bring me an apple 
every morning, 


Cadwallader!” 


Bankerslifemen Earn 
While They Learn 


Professional type, career salesmen are developed 
through the Bankers Life Company training pro- 
gram. Trained agency managers introduce the 
carefully selected, new Bankers/ifemen to planned 
instruction which will carry through their first 
four years and will be supplemented with re- 
fresher schools as conditions warrant. The course 
of study is administered uniformly in each state 
under the control of the Home Office Sales Train- 
ing Department, made up of men with years of 
experience, both in teaching and. life insurance, 
and headed by a million dollar producer who is a 
Charter Life Underwriter. 


Stage by stage the Bankers/ifemen are given 
opportunity to use in the field the material they 
are acquiring from classroom and textbook study. 
This is just one more way that we help to keep 
Bankerslifemen in good balance one more 
reason you will find Bankers/ifemen the sort of 
insurance underwriters you like to meet as friends, 
fellow workers, or competitors. 


Banxers /7/e Company 


DES MOINES 











LIST OF ADVERTISERS 








Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Awerican National, Galveston, 
American United Lite, 
Amucauie Lite, Wacod, Texas ......ccccccccccccccccccccce 
Aliantic Lite, Richmond, Va. . 
Atlas Life, ‘Lulsa, Okla. 
baukers Lite, Des Moines, lowa 
bankers Life, Limcolm, NEDE. 2000... ccccccrccccccctecseccccsesee 
baukers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
Bau.nes, Norman & Company, Chicago 3, 111. 
Berkshire TARO, PUCMRGIE, BRASS. 200. ccccccescoccsscecceses Pe 
Boston Mutual Lite, Boston, Mass. 
business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
California- Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 
Cumpbell, Donald F., Chicago 1, ill 
Canada Lite, Toronto, Camada ............cecseeeeececees 
Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Chapman Park Hotels, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Calif. 
Columbian National, boston, Mass. 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ll. 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Coxhead, Ralph C. Corp., New York 14, N. Y. 
Crane & Company, Dalton, Mass. . 
Dawson, Miles M. & Son, Inc., New 
Edison, Thomas A., Inc., Ediphone, 
kidgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, lll. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, — ag 
kackler & Company, New York, 
Farmers & Bankers Life, 
Federal Life, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life Philadelphia, Pa 
Fidelity Union Life, Dallas, Texas .................. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, errr rrr 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. ........... 
George Washington Life, Charleston an, W.. Va. 20. 
Globe Life, Chica 0, Sk SRMMIAG Gwieceeen so ddbend44nennin 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans 16, La. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., indianapolis, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York - A 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Ill. 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
Lafayette Lite, LMTAVOtte, IMG. ..crccccccscccccccccccccccesecé 
Liberty National Lite, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life ot Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Life Underwriters Credit Corp., 
Manufacturers Life, 


DYMEALAH nc car aaccoresces eae 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








York 18, N 
West Orange, 


N. J. «. 





‘In. xxcie 





Minneapolis 2, Minn, 
Toronto, Canada 





Marvin, Harry C., ImGiananolia, End. .. 2.6. .ivcccccscccecsees 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. ° e 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, MASS. ........sscccceccecs 
Metropolitan Life, New . § eer coves 
GU I ns vce c occ csvcesscvcceccseasen 
Minnesota Mutual Life, ‘St. Paul a Serr reer ee 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Monumental Life, RN GEG 86.5 5. 5:0 5s 04:00 56086 pense eeee 
Moraine-on- the-Lake, ee Park, 


Mutual Life, New York 5 A eee 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Aeneas 1, Mo. 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill. 





National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. ...............s.00- 
National Life & Accident, DENUEERE, “TORR, o.c.0:0:0:0:0-0:00eaneeeeen 
Neil House, Columbus, Sa el RE Mee ee 


Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nelson, Schleh & Borchardt, Detroit 26, Mich. 
New England Mutual, Boston, _ Paar ree 
New York Life, New York ee € 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ey ee I, Ones coms vc vessenesesoeee 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, ( 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 5, Pa 
DD. Ti, PR, ES ode i cccccctcccccccciessecesessoun 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
PaCSy OO, TG, TUNE, TOOT. oiocnccccasccccecccdcccsion 
Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S. D. oe 
Provident Life, Bismarck, MS 0-05.55 5 eh ikeioa a bacetee eo 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. é 
PE, I, Be Mle cache dee 50.0 0.0 060.00006 000006 06640eane 
Security Mutual Life, Binghaniioa, z= 
Shenandoah -_ Roanoke 10, 
Sheridan, L. & Co., otices 4. “ni. Ry ee eee ee eee eee 
Speakman, posak M.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Travelers, Hartford, Conn. 
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ee, SF, RUD Gh BUR, osc cc ccc cccccccccccccaseeeue 

Union Centrai Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ............eccececceeees ae 
EEO Deeeeey TiO, TOREOM, TORDE occ cect ccccsoscccsveesseeen 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. ..............00000e0e 3 
United States Treasury, Wesbington, A Oro 9 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. .........-...-cceecees 4 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati 2, Ohio ......... 1 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. .......... i, 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N We isa ae oka 5 Ral 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New , Ee Re q 

York Microstat Corporation, New York, N. Y. .......-......5- W. J 


BEST'S LIFE NEW 














AFETY 


| The financial strength of a life in- 
7 surance company is always a factor 
7 and that factor with Bankers Na- 
4 tional is not a problem. With $110 
1 of Assets for every $100 of Liabili- 

3 ties, you'll find our strength will 
s+: & satisfy the most discriminating 
p> prospect or policyowner. 





eaek 


es. Why don’t you build with “safety’’? 
es. Investigate our out-of-the-ordinary 
seeee General Agency Contract. 


eevee 


sseee 





-..:-. 4 Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 


cae W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 


LIFE * ACCIDENT 




















NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company. .™Moentelair, N. J. 


+ HEALTH * HOSPITAL 
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